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PORFIRIO DIAZ IN MEXICO’S HISTORICAL BALLADS 
By MERLE E. SIMMONS * 


Moa: ballad singers, known as corridistas or trova- 
dores, have over the last three-quarters of a century 
left us a motley but extremely graphic picture of much that 
has transpired on the Mexican scene. Reflecting in every word 
and every line the closeness of their authors’ relationship 
with the common people, the corridos (ballads) of Mexico’s 
traveling minstrels—songs which have been and still are 
sung in market places and on street corners to crowds of 
sombreroed peasants who listen attentively as narratives 
about revolutionary battles, the exploits of popular heroes, 
or other more prosaic events unfold—afford the historian a 
unique insight into the workings of the popular mind. Pro- 
found interpretations and “facts” as such must, of course, 
not be sought in corridos, but truth as the man in the street 
or the farmer in his milpa saw it, however far such truth may 
diverge from that gleaned from other perhaps more reliable 
sources, is reflected in the songs of Mexico’s balladeers; and 
upon popular beliefs of this kind may rest much that is enig- 
matic in Mexican history. In the brief study which follows we 
propose to single out for consideration one strong personal- 
ity, Porfirio Diaz, the dictator-president who for over thirty 
years was the master of Mexico, and, while observing the 
role he plays in the ballads of popular singers, to assay the 
attitudes of the latter and their audiences toward him.’ 

* Department of Spanish and Portuguese, Indiana University. 

1. The author has attempted a similar study of another problem in contemporary 


Mexican history in “Attitudes Toward the United States Revealed in Mexican Corridos,”’ 
Hispania, XXXVI (February, 1953), pp. 34-42. 
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Like that of any caudillo, Porfirio Diaz’ rise to promi- 
nence was based primarily upon personal valor. His brilliant 
generalship in the war against the French in the 1860’s had 
made him a national hero, and he used his popularity to good 
advantage in building his political career. Already in a 
corrido which records the execution of Maximilian the name 
of Diaz is linked to that of no less a figure than Benito Juarez, 
and the former is credited with having overthrown the im- 
perial government: 

Viva Juarez, mexicanos, 
vivan los republicanos, 
que nos dieron libertad; 
y Viva, Porfirio Diaz 
que a sus pies hizo rodar, 
el infame gobierno imperial.? 


(El emperador Mazimiliano, in Higinio 
Vasquez Santa Ana, Canciones, cantares 
vy corridos mezicanos [México, n.d.], 
p. 259.) 


That the Mexican soldiers sang of Diaz’ valor during the 
French war is proved by one strophe of the famous army 
song La cucaracha. The version which we possess is from the 


twentieth century, but a reference to Diaz and General Forey 
of the imperial forces undoubtedly dates from the period of 
French intervention: 


Con las barbas de Forey 
voy a hacer un vaquerillo, 
pa’ ponérselo al caballo 
del valiente don Porfirio. 


(La cucaracha, in Vicente T. Mendoza, 
El romance espaiiol y el corrido mexicano 
[México, 1939], rp. 553.) 


More eloquent than this direct reference are the implica- 
tions of an observation in one of the many ballads about 
Heraclio Bernal, a famous nineteenth-century bandit of 
Durango, where the corridista, in an effort to dramatize the 
bad man’s bravery and daring, declares that “hasta don 
Porfirio Diaz/quiso conocerlo vivo.” (Heraclio Bernal, in 
Mendoza, FE! romance espafol, p. 442.) Another version of 


2. In citing texts of corridos we have scrupulously reproduced the spelling and 
punctuation of our sources, even to the point of copying obvious errors. 
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the same ballad reads: “Que el mismo Porfirio Diaz/deseaba 
agarrarlo vivo.” (Heracleo [sic] Bernal del estado de Sinaloa, 
on a broadside of Antonio Vanegas Arroyo.)* Diaz the presi- 
dent and statesman could have little interest in meeting a 
bandit from Durango, but Diaz the intrepid soldier well 
might be expected to have a great deal in common with an- 
other brave man. The corrido clearly implies that in the popu- 
lar mind Don Porfirio had come to be the personification of 
virile valor, the yardstick by which other courageous men 
were measured. What greater tribute, then, to Bernal than 
to note that even Porfirio Diaz stood in admiration of his 
valor?* 

Diaz the soldier-politician, however, soon became Diaz 
the statesman and peacemaker in the eyes of many Mexicans 
and foreigners, Peace came to Mexico for the first time since 
Independence as the war hero ruthlessly but effectively sup- 
pressed caudillos and bandits (as is recorded in many ballads 
about such bad men as Heraclio Bernal, Valentin Mancera, 
and others). Mexico had never known a period of such rapid 
material progress. Railroads were built, industry expanded, 
the capital filled with mansions which copied Parisian ele- 
gance, and foreign capitalists rushed to Mexico to seize op- 
portunities for highly profitable investment guaranteed by 
the dictator’s demonstrated ability to maintain political sta- 
bility. But the Mexican pueblo shared little in the economic 
prosperity. Under the Diaz land policy the tillable areas of 
the country passed rapidly into the hands of a few terrateni- 
entes, while the small farmer, stripped of his land, was com- 
pelled to become a worker on one of the large haciendas at 


8. Antonio Vanegas Arroyo was Mexico’s most outstanding printer of corridos 
and other popular literature from the 1880's until his death about fifteen years after 
the turn of the century. After 1901, however, he met strong competition from Eduardo 
Guerrero who, following Vanegas Arroyo’s death, moved into first place among pub- 
lishers of corridos, romances, and other popular poetry. Guerrero, now past ninety, still 
occupies his place of primacy. 

4. A somewhat similar association of ideas occurs in a corrido on the death of 
another bad man, Valentin Mancera: 

De México lo despedia 

Todo el Ayuntamiento, 

Y el Presidente decia: 

“A Valentin yo lo siento.” 

(Versos de Valentin Mancera traidos del estado de Guanajuato, on a broad- 
side of Vanegas Arroyo.) 
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very low wages. Industrial workers fared no better as they 
found themselves obliged to work long hours at low pay and 
their efforts to organize and to strike were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed.® Thus it is not surprising that the material progress 
of the Diaz period, which so impressed well-to-do Mexicans 
and foreign observers, seems to have left the pueblo, the com- 
mon people, unmoved. The only corridos we have which re- 
flect enthusiism for this aspect of the dictator’s regime are 
two songs which are obviously from the Capital. One ex- 
presses the pueblo’s ingenuous enthusiasm for some recently 
inaugurated electric streetcars and ends with “vivas” for 
both the streetcars and Porfirio Diaz ;* the other, a composi- 
tion which comments upon the training of army reserves 10 
the first years of the present century, reveals that “progress” 
as a philosophical concept had not been without some influ- 
ence upon popular urban thinking. In the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of Mexican youths to the call for regular Sunday 
morning drills, and in the public’s large turnout to watch the 
marching of the reserves, the singer sees impressive evidence 
of growing patriotism among Mexicans.? 

But if the masses in general give no evidence of having 
been impressed by the material “progress” which Diaz had 
brought Mexico, apparently they had not been long in per- 
ceiving that the hero of the war against the French was turn- 
ing into a tyrant. As early as 1879 opposition to Diaz ap- 


5. For an excellent brief exposition of the social and economic policies of the Diaz 
period, see Ernest Gruening, Mexico and Its Heritage (New York, 1928). 

6. Los trenes eléctricos, in Higinio Vasquez Santa Ana, Canciones, cantares y 
corridos mexicanos, II (México, 1925), 296. The new streetcars were inaugurated on 
January 15, 1900. 

7. Alabar todos debemos 

La idea del Reservismo 

Que vino 4 avivar el fuego 

Del natural patriotismo, 

Demostrando sobre todo 

El progreso mds eximio. 

1 Que viva siempre exclamemos 

Nuestro Presidente digno! 

Y el Sefior General Reyes 

Que hoy alienta al Reservismo. 
(Los reservistas de esta capital, on a broadside of Vanegas Arroyo. The 
italics are not in the original.) 

General Bernardo Reyes was named Minister of War on January 24, 1900, and the 
reserve program was inaugurated in April, 1901. 
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peared in Veracruz and was sternly suppressed by the gov- 
ernor, General Luis Teran, who promptly executed all those 
accused of anti-Porfirist political activities. The heroism of 
the conspirators against the dictator was duly recorded by an 
anonymous trovador who leaves no doubt as to where popu- 
lar sympathy lay. Teran, the executioner, is condemned as an 
“infame gobernador” who for his cruelty “nunca tendra 
rival,” but Diaz himself comes in for most of the blame when 
the balladeer, in naming the nine martyrs and explaining 
the nature of the charges against them, declares: 

~ Su delito fué atacar 

a un tirano presidente, 


que se mantenia en el puesto 
odiado de toda gente. 


Most significantly, the President himself is held person- 
ally responsible for the outrage. When objection was raised 
by one Juvencio Robles that the execution was inhuman, that 
the prisoners were entitled to a fair trial, Teran replied: 


Ha ordenado quien lo puede 
que se les mate en caliente, 
y esta es la consigna real, 
de Porfirio el Presidente. 
(Los médrtires de Veracruz, in Vasquez 


Santa Ana, Canciones, cantares y corridos 
mexicanos, p. 158). 


Furthermore, from a time apparently not too long after 
Diaz became President comes a corrido which pointedly asks 
him why he has not kept the promises he made as a candidate: 


—Porfirio,—te dice el pueblo, 
—jPor qué lo has enganado? 
Que en el tiempo de Tejeda 
Te viste tan agobiado. 


Como en suefno lo dijistes, 
Que si subias a la silla, 
Luego al momento quitabas 
Esa maldita estampilla. 


Todas fueron ilusiones, 
Nada de eso se ha cumplido.— 
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Por eso el pueblo te dice, 
—Porfirio, ;qué ha sucedido? 


(Porfirio Diaz, in Vicente S. Acosta, “Some 
Surviving Elements of Spanish Folklore in 
Arizona,” diss. [University of Arizona, 
1951], p. 52.) 


As the singer brings his corrido to a close he impudently 
suggests a course for Diaz to follow: “Ahora siéntate en el 
suelo/Para que otro suba a la silla.”’ 

As might be expected, further evidence of this kind is 
scanty, in part because the pueblo seem to have been genu- 
inely indifferent to governmental affairs, in part because 
balladeers and printers were undoubtedly exercising prudent 
caution in criticizing the dictator. It is perhaps more than 
mere coincidence that the most violent attacks on Diaz and 
his government are found, not on printed broadsides, but in 
two compositions presumably from oral tradition.® 

The date of the first of these is indefinite, there being no 
way to be certain whether it appeared early or late in Diaz’ 
extended rule.® But whatever its date, the indictment of the 
dictator incorporated in it is bitter and unvarnished. After 
a rambling introduction of two strophes in which the corri- 


dista expresses his desire to sing of the troubles which op- 
press Mexico, he declares: 


Con que tomando por pincipio 
al Ciudadano General Porfirio Diaz, 
como la causa principal 
de que las Leyes mexicanas se vulneren, 
en el concepto de que él es el Presidente, 
y nos gobierna hoy en el dia 
si me otorga la licencia 
en alta voz voy explicarles lo siguiente. 


The singer recalls to his audience how Diaz, in his Plan 
de Tuxtepec, garnered public support for himself through his 


8. These texts come from the Archivo de Bellas Artes, Seccién de Musica, where 
they are contained in a large collection of corridos and other popular songs gathered by 
folklorists, teachers, and other investigators. There is a volume for each state and terri- 
tory of the Mexican Republic. 

9. The only clue to the date of the composition lies in a reference to the murder 
of General Trinidad Garcia de la Cadena, which occurred in 1886. How long after this 
incident it was written is problematical. 
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promise of effective suffrage—a promise which the people 
hopefully expected to be fulfilled as soon as the country was 
pacified. But the President betrayed his trust in this and in 
other matters: 


Pero el heréico Sefior Diaz 

sentado ya sobre las riendas de! gobierno, 

tomé las aguas de Leteo 

y hecho en olvido sus promesas mencionadas 

al fin que nada, nada nada le importaba 

la indigencia de los pueblos, 

si él ya estaba colocado 

en el lugar que de antemano ambicionaba. 
(Historia Nim. 4, in the Archivo de Bellas 
Artes, Seccién de Misica, in the volume for 
the state of Puebla.) 

Opposition to Diaz has been throttled, declares the corri- 
dista, because “de una ley fuga este infame se ha valido/para 
quitarles la vida/a todo aquel que ante las leyes/Mexicanas 
reclamara su derecho.” In conclusion the poet appeals to the 
ghost of Benito Juarez again to take up the sword in order 
to free the nation from “esa opresién tan horrorosa/ en que 
nos han puesto los recursos de la infamia.” 

An equally damning commentary on Porfirian justice, al- 
though Diaz is not mentioned personally, appears in the sec- 
ond composition, a corrido which relates the death in 1904 of 
one Juan Rodriguez, a humble man who was murdered when 
he tried to collect a debt of one hundred pesos from a rich 
landowner, Aurelio Saldafia. The corridista’s comments upon 
the plight of the poor under prevailing conditions leave no 
doubts as to popular dissatisfaction : 

Solo el que tiene dinero 
goza de las garantias 


el pobre vive sufriendo 
una sufecién impia. 


En nuestra nacion la paz 
solo el rico la disfruta 
y al pobre la ley de Anas 
esa es la que a él le impone. 


At one point in his narrative the singer declares: 
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Esta narracién ya no la prosigo 
para que nadie se enfade 
ustedes sabran que al perro mas chico 
siempre lo revuelca el grande. 


(Historia Nim. 6, in the Archivo de Bellas 
Artes, Seccién de Musica, in the volume 
for the state of Puebla.) 


There is evidence, too, that as Diaz’ rule came to a close 
the pueblo were acutely aware of the bad economic state of 
the country. In a very curious song which bears the amusing 
title, A echar pulgas a otra parte, a popular bard notes with 
alarm that fewer and fewer people have money and that busi- 
ness, foreign enterprises excepted, is in serious straits be- 
cause of Diaz’ policies: 


Vemgs en las mercerias 
Y en los cajones de ropa, 
No mas abriendo la boca 
A los cajeros de Diaz 
De todas las ferreterias 
y tiendas de abarrotes, 
Los duejios corren al trote, 
Pero el dinero va 4 escape 
Se va torciendo el bigote 
A echar pulgas 4 otra parte. 


The corridista calls the roll of numerous trades and pro- 
fessions by way of noting that all are hard put to earn enough 
to stay afloat. Foreign enterprises, on the other hand, are 
prospering: 

Las empresas mexicanas 
Estan tiradas al suelo, 
Y las del extranjero 
Suenan como lascampanas .... 


(A echar pulgas a otra parte, on a broad- 
side of Antonio Vanegas Arroyo.) *® 


Especially obnoxious is the debt which Mexico owes the 
United States and which seems to drain off the national re- 
sources into foreign hands. The trovador even fears that 


10. This composition was sufficiently well received to call forth a second part which 
also appeared on a broadside of Vanegas Arroyo. 
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North Americans will soon be able to take over control in 
Mexico and dispossess Mexicans in their own country." 

One other composition skirts economic problems very 
gingerly through the use of a devious metaphor whereby the 
economic suffering of the masses early in the century is at- 
tributed to the pampered appetite of a rabbit (apparently 
upper-class dandies) which can no longer live on a rabbit’s 
normal diet but demands instead chocolate! Entitled Seftora, 
su conejito, ya no le gusta el zacate, sélo quiere chocolate, this 
composition, which appeared on a Vanegas Arroyo broad- 
side dated 1903, is in décimas and cannot be considered a 
corrido in the usual sense of the term. Its political importance, 
however, as a satirical expression of popular protest, which 
perhaps already was building up toward rebellion, is not to 
be ignored. Although neither Diaz nor the government is 
mentioned anywhere in the composition (only the upper 
classes with their elegant European tastes are censured), the 
implication of popular dissatisfaction with the state of affairs 
in Mexico is clear. 

While the evidence just presented is limited and cries for 
further confirmation,” it suggests strongly that Francisco 1. 


Madero and other politicians who opposed the re-election of 
Diaz in 1910 probably had a solid foundation of real if some- 
what ill-defined public unrest upon which to build their cam- 


N[o] vale ser misionero, 
Ni cura ni sacristan, 
Los empleados vienen y van 
Y mas se aleja el dinero. 
iY la deuda americana? 
Todo para el extranjero 
i Pobre Patria americana! 
Pronto va 4 sepultarte, 
El! yanke dira mafiana: 
A echar pulgas 4 otra parte. 

12. The only other songs we have found which even hint at tyranny or a reign of 
terror are Los desterrados a la Isla de Cavo Hueso (on a Vanegas Arroyo broadside dated 
1910), which merely ponders the fate of some criminals who are committed to prison on 
the island named, and El desertor (in Mendoza, El romance espajiol, p. 550, and in many 
other places), which expresses something of popular dislike for the leva (conscription). 
Concerning economic matters, a few remarks come to mind from several corridos written 
about monetary changes early in the century when the old, familiar media of exchange 
were replaced by new coins. But these latter compositions are all humorous in tone, 
and while mild complaints are registered because money no longer buys much in a period 
of rising prices, it would be hard to read into these songs any indication of active unrest. 
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paign. Indeed, the famous Creelman interview in which Diaz 
in 1908 ostensibly granted other candidates permission to 
enter the political arena may have been prompted by the 
shrewd dictator’s realization that his regime was losing pub- 
lic favor.4* Whatever his purpose in giving the interview, 
the President succeeded in firing the public imagination to 
such a point that his abrupt about-face in jailing Madero 
when the latter emerged as a dangerous opponent, and his 
suppression of antirreeleccionista activities, only made his 
situation less tenable. His reluctance to step down was duly 
recorded in a corrido which appeared shortly after the out- 
break of revolution: 

El veinticuatro del mes de mayo 

en que don Porfirio nos ofrecié 

que renunciaba a la Presidencia 

y no lo cumplio. 


(La campaiia antirreeleccionista de 1910, in 
Mendoza, El romance espajiol, p. 604.) 


One of the most damning acts of the dictator in the eyes 
of the public was his bloody suppression of an antirreelec- 


cionista group in Puebla where the leader, one Aquiles 
Serdan, and several other liberals were besieged in Serdan’s 


house and murdered. The corrido which the incident inspired 
voices the indignation of the poblanos: 


Hijos de Puebla, de rodillas ofrecedles 
un homenaje con el mas crecido afan, 
a los obreros y estudiantes que como héroes 
llenos de gloria sucumbieron con Serdan. 


(Laureles de gloria el mdartir de la democra- 
cia Aquiles Serdéin, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 


The President here is openly called a dictator'* and his 
re-election in 1910 is represented as a “‘burlesca reeleccién.”® 


13. The interview was published in the March, 1908, issue of Pearson’s Magazine 
and reprinted in Mexico in El Imparcial on March 3, 1908. The text of the interview 
appears in Agustin V. Casasola, Historia grdfica de la Revolucién (México, D. F., n.d.), 
I, 90-91. 

14. Cuando Madero bajé a hacer su propaganda, 

se adhirié en Puebla mucha gente a su favor, 
los que sinceros exigian en su demanda 
otro gobierno que no fuera el dictador. 

15. Mucio Martinez cuando tuvo la noticia 

hizo sobre ellos una cruel persecusién, 
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The incident in Puebla occurred on November 18, 1910, 
just two days before Madero began his revolt on November 
20. The corrido is the work of the famous Zapatista singer, 
Marciano Silva, and bears all the marks of being political 
propaganda written as part of the nation-wide rebellion 
headed by Madero. It is, so to speak, Silva’s contribution 
toward popularizing grievances against the dictator in order 
to attract the pueblo’s support to the groups who had opposed 
Diaz’ re-election unsuccessfully in the political arena and 
were now carrying their opposition to the point of armed 
rebellion. 

With Diaz’ fall pent-up criticism of his government na- 
turally burst forth violently. His tyranny and unwillingness 
to relinquish his dictatorial hold upon Mexico overshadowed 
for a time other aspects of the ex-President’s personality. 

La toma de Ciudad Judrez, which treats Madero’s first 
great victory against the forces of the dictator, begins by 
condemning Diaz’ duplicity in first encouraging political 
opposition and then jailing Madero: 

Tiré la mascara el Sefior Porfirio Diaz 
y a Madero quizo con sus esbirros aprehender, 


mas don Francisco supo esta arteria 
y de San Luis saliése, lograndose esconder. 


Madero’s eventual triumph offers the balladeer an oppor- 
tunity to philosophize on the instability of Diaz’ power and 
of political power in general: 


Los hombres poderosos no olviden la leccién 
ni crean que en este mundo nunca acaba el poder, 
que recuerden siempre a D. Porfirio Diaz 
que un soplo del Eterno lo hizo a tierra caer. 
(La toma de Ciudad Judrez, on a broadside 
of Eduardo Guerrero.) 

Compared to other corridistas, this composer was mild 
in his denunciation of Diaz; he even seems to feel a certain 
pity for the deposed dictator when he relates that “el Presi- 
dente Diaz saliése de esta tierra/para en pais estrafio tener 





porque el gobierno clerical y porfirista 
habia triunfado en su burlesca reeleccién. 
General Mucio Martinez was governor of the state of Puebla. 
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su triste fin.” No such compassion is displayed by another 
singer who at about the same time berated Diaz for his 
resistance to Madero and his reluctance to give up the 
presidency : 


Porfirio esta retratado 

con su Aguila y su letrero 

y en el letrero diciendo: 
“No pudiste con Madero, 

con otros habras podido, 
porque eres camandulero!”16 


Porfirio es responsable 
de todita la Nacidén, 
no quiso doblar las manos 
que hubiera revolucién, 
no quiso entregar la silla 
que le dolia el corazén. 
(Madero, in Vicente T. Mendoza, Cincuenta 


corridos mexicanos (México, D. F., 1944], 
p. 30.) 


Nor is any pity for the “tyrant” to be found in another 
ballad of the period as it reports that Madero “Vi6 a la Patria 
que estaba subyugada/en la mas negra y cruel esclavitud.” 


The revolutionary call to arms, the corridista declares, was 
answered by men from all parts of Mexico, and as the troops 
of Diaz fell back, the puzzled tyrant?’ realized that he must 
yield to public opinion: 


E] tirano en su silla se extremece 
una tregua concierta con Madero, 


16. A variant of this strophe appears in a corrido discovered in New Mexico: 
Porfirio esta retratado 
con su vida y su letrero 
en el escrito decia 
no pudieron con Madero 
con otros habran podido 
porque eras camandulero 
que los voltean al revés 
todos somos maderistas 
humildes como la voz. 
(Las majianas de Madero, in a collection of corridos in the library of the 
University of New Mexico.) 
17. El tirano Porfirio no se explica 
ni sabe que soldados ya oponer, 
pues sus tropas regresan muy diezmadas 
por el hambre, las balas y la sed. 
(Canto a Madero, on a brceadside of Eduardo Guerrero.) 
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pues que sabe la lucha es infructuosa 
cuando el pueblo se muestra ya altanero[.] 


(Canto a Madero, on a broadside of Eduardo 
Guerrero. ) 


The most bitter indictment of Diaz is to be found, how- 
ever, in a corrido inspired by Emiliano Zapata’s capture of 
Cuautla on May 19, 1911: 


Noble Presidente D. Porfirio Diaz 

te fuiste para la Europa, 

dejaste esta tierra regada, 4 fé mia, 
con sangre de mil patriotas; 

por tu cruel gobierno y tu tirania 
el pueblo al fin te despoja 

de aquel gran imperio que en él ejer- 
cias, contemplandolo un idiota[.] 


Fuiste protector sublime 

de los valientes hispanos, 
y padrastro el mas temible 

de los indios mexicanos, 
sin embargo, fuiste libre, 

siendo responsable 4 tanto; 
mientras mas grande es el crimen 

mas gracia encuentra el culpado. 


Sin duda pensabas que era heredita- 

ria la silla presidencial, 
y que de ella duefio te habia hecho 

Tejeda cuando venciste 4 la par; 
del Sufragio libre también te burla- 

bas y la ley electoral, 
frente 4 las casillas ponias fuerza 

armada, para al fin poder triunfar. 

(La toma de Cuautla por Zapata, primera 


parte, on a broadside of Eduardo 
Guerrero.) 


The trovador proceeds to record Madero’s rise, his suc- 
cess in gaining popular support, and the fighting which re- 
sulted from the attempt to meet his challenge with armed 
might. Diaz himself is personally blamed for the suffering 
and destruction which followed.*® 


18. Td has sido la causa que muchas 
familias se encuentren en la miseria ; 
huérfanos, afligidas viudas, 
sin un albergue siquiera! 
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Nor did the corridistas soon forget Porfirio Diaz as a sym- 
bol of tyranny and oppression. When in 1914 Victoriano 
Huerta, one of the most universally hated despots in all Mexi- 
can history, fled to exile in Europe as Diaz had done three 
years earlier, balladeers were quick to note the parallel be- 
tween the careers of the two exiles, and by way of scourging 
Huerta they dragged in his predecessor’s name for more 
vilification. One, in relating Huerta’s flight, declares: 


Llorando su cruel destino, 
alla estara ya reunido 
con el tirano Porfirio, 
triste, triste y afligido.!® 


(El gallo juido y correlén, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 


Another treats the same theme humorously, but more 
effectively, in pitiless satire: 





pues dejas la Patria convertida en 
ruinas con el furor de la guerra! 

mi pluma no alcanza 4 escribir estas 
lineas que requiere la tragedia. 


Por ti fueron bombardeadas 
muchas ciudades hermosas, 
entre ellas la Heroica Cuautla 
de Morelos tan preciosa, 
tierra bendita inmolada 
por la mano caprichosa 
de aquellos que ambicionaban 
la Reeleccién afrentosa. 
(La toma de Cuautla por Zapata, primera parte, on a broadside of Eduardo 
Guerrero. ) 

We should note that the tone of this corrido is more lofty than most truly popular 
ballads ; it is not a composition likely to be adopted by the pueblo and sung or recited 
around camp fires or in humble huts. There is nothing in it, however, which is incom- 
patible with the style of a popular trovador in his more eloguent moments, and it is not 
difficult to imagine simple people listening with approval and wonderment as the 
corridista excoriates Diaz in a “learned”’ and pontifical manner. 

19. This composition also contains a curious reference to Diaz which is unique in 
that it is the only comment in all the literature we have examined where the strong 
man’s valor is questioned. In satirizing Huerta’s flight to Europe, the trovador sets out 
to enumerate those who, like the latest tyrant, have been “‘juido y correlén.” He declares: 

Don Porfirio fué el primero 
que se salié 4 la carrera, 
pues vio que el sefior Madero 
le soné la calzonera. 

The strophe is probably more significant as revealing the pueblo’s lack of respect for 
Diaz in 1914 than as a reflection of genuine belief in his cowardice. It is merely an 
attempt at humor, and no serious portrayal of his character is intended. 
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Y cuando a Europa llegé 
ya lo estaban esperando, 
Don Porfirio lo abrazé 
y ya estaban platicando 
cuando le fué preguntando 
icomo te fué por alla? 
y le respondié llorando 
no me acuerdes, por mama[.] 


Asi estaban platicando 

cua[n]do comenz6 4 llorar 

y Porfirio, sollozando, 

él se puso 4 lamentar, 

se llegaban 4 acordar 

de aquel hueso que perdieron 
y Blanquet y los cientificos 

bramaban como becerros.2¢ 

(Tristes lamentos de Victoriano Huerta al 


despedirse de la silla, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 


Terrorism as a characteristic mark of the Diaz regime is 
recalled in a corrido which concerns the death of Emiliano 
Zapata. Madero’s rebellion, the balladeer recalls, was di- 
rected against “Diaz y soldados malditos/que horrorizan 


a toda la nacién.” (La traicién de Guajardo, on a broadside 
of Eduardo Guerrero.) 

Quite aside from the purely political abuses and the 
tyranny of which the ex-dictator stood accused, the people 
did not forget the economic abuses of the Porfirist regime: 
its failure to minister to the needs of the poor, its tendency to 
favor foreigners to the detriment of Mexicans, and the like. 
Already in one corrido a singer has complained: “Fuiste pro- 
tector sublime/de los valientes hispanos,/y padrastro el mas 
temible/de los indios mexicanos . . .””; and in other strophes 
of the same corrido equally damning charges appear. In as- 
signing blame for the destruction of Cuautla the corridista 
declares as he addresses the city directly: 

Clupa [sic] la imprudencia de tus nobles 


hijos, que en un lenguaje altanero, 
decian con frecuencia que el gran D. 
20. General Aureliano Blanquet was one of the conspirators against Madero while 


occupying the post of commander of the government's forces in the state of Mexico. 
When Huerta fell, Blanquet went into exile. 
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Porfirio valia por veinte Maderos 
4 esa sentencia se habian adherido 
los mas valientes iberos, 
y otros individuos que por conve- 
niencia protejian aquel gobierno. 


Creian los privilegiados 

porfiristas de esa tierra 
que el pueblo seria burlado 

otra vez como con Leiva, 
hoy los rifles en la mano 

tenian por votos la guerra 
y por casillas tomaron 

del Gobierno las trincheras.?1 

(La toma de Cuautla por Zapata, primera 


parte, on a broadside of Eduardo 
Guerrero. ) 


The same complaints about the same state of Morelos are 
registered in retrospect some eight or nine years later by a 
corridista who charges that a few ricachones were in control 
of the region prior to Zapata’s uprising: 


Fueron duejios del E[s]tado 
protejidos por Diaz y Corral; 
ya no daban al proletariado 
la Justicia, todo era impiedad, 
por millares de hectareas contaban 
los bandidos de nuestra entidad; 
fueron tierras y agua que al pueblo robaban 
en esa dictadura fatal. 


(La traicién de Guajardo, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 


Only a brief stroke, but nevertheless extremely graphic 
in conveying the swiftness and finality of the pueblo’s upris- 
ing against Diaz (and incidentally an instance of the corri- 
dista at his literary best in narrating events and portraying 
personalities concisely and rapidly), are the following lines 
from a ballad written in 1923: 


Cuando el pueblo supo que Madero 
era honrado, legal y valiente, 

21. Patricio Leyva had opposed the Diaz candidate for governor of Morelos in the 
election of 1910. Emiliano Zapata and anti-Diaz groups supported Leyva, but the gov- 
ernment’s candidate was declared “elected” despite charges that the election was 
fraudulent. 
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al instante empuifié el acero 

y Porfirio se fué para siempre. 
(La nueva rebelién, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 

With the passing of time, however, the memory of Diaz’ 
stern methods were dimmed in the popular mind by more im- 
mediate problems and not infrequently by the abuses of other 
regimes. So it is that there is apparent in the corridos in- 
creasing serenity in the public’s vision of the period of Diaz, 
along with a tendency to give the devil his due and concede 
that his rule was not entirely bad. 

Even in the decade or so following his overthrow when, 
as we have seen, his name was almost universally anathema, 
an occasional remark by a corridista betrays the lasting and 
not entirely unfavorable impression which the dictator’s 
forceful and colorful personality had made upon the popular 
mind. One balladeer, in relating the efforts of Porfirio’s 
nephew, Félix Diaz, to become president, refers, albeit only 
in passing, to the former dictator as “Don Porfirio el pru- 
dente.” (La fuga de don Félix Diaz, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) The description is a curious one which 
needs clarification; we do not recall having seen Diaz so de- 
scribed in any other place. Another trovador excoriates 
Victoriano Huerta the more effectively by finding something 
favorable to say about his two immediate predecessors, 
Madero and Diaz. As might be expected, most of his praise 
is for the former, but of Diaz he can report that at least he 
was an “hombre de opinién.” (Los crimenes del tirano 
Huerta, primera parte, on a broadside of Eduardo Guerrero.) 
Again the characterization is only a passing remark and 
the singer does not elaborate.*? Further comment appears in 
an anti-Madero composition which, though mere political 
doggerel, should not be ignored completely. The strophe 
which is germane to our discussion reads: 

22. Another instance where Diaz benefits from a comparison with the even more 
despicable Huerta is found in a corrido printed in English translation by John Reed, 
Insurgent Mexico (New York, 1914), p. 42: 

If to thy window shall come Porfirio Diaz, 
Give him for charity some cold tortillas ; 


If to thy window shall come General Huerta 
Spit in his face and slam the door. 
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iY la paz no se perdid, 

Que, con su genio severo, 

Don Porfirio aclimeté? 

iNo fué el pueblo h: ATANCERO 
por Madero? 


(Todo por Madero, on a broadside from the 
Imprenta 2a Calle de la Penitenciaria, 
Nam, 29.) 


Although this composition is probably mere propaganda 
and not a reflection of popular attitudes or opinions,”* it does 
undoubtedly mirror one widely accepted view of Diaz as a 
great peacemaker, a characterization which apologists for 
his regime have long nurtured. 

As Mexico moved into the second decade of the Revolu- 
tion, the attitude toward Diaz mellowed noticeably. Some of 
the reasons for this—disillusionment with the Revolution, in- 
creasing lack of confidence in its leaders, and many other 
causes of dissatisfaction—come out clearly in many corridos 
which we cannot discuss here. Let it suffice for the present 
to note that Diaz personally begins to be treated with more 
respect and deference then he had received at any time previ- 
ously, even during his lifetime. A corrido suggestively en- 
titled Recwerdos de ayer, which appeared probably in 1924, 
reflected the new psychological climate so well that its success 
justified the appearance of a second part. 

The corridista, in his initial effort, recalls with nostalgia 
his first visit to Mexico City in the year 1900 when the Capi- 
tal was at the height of its glory. He remembers his wide-eyed 
wonderment at the sight of the many impressive buildings, 


23. Fortunately, the broadside is dated April of 1913, only two months after 
Madero had been assassinated and a time when Huerta was desperately trying by every 
means possible to consolidate his hold on the presidency. Also significant is the form 
of the composition, whose use of rhetorical questions for propaganda purposes is not a 
device of popular singers; at least we cannot recall having seen it elsewhere in ballad 
literature. For this reason, and also because of the ideas expressed, we believe that this 
is not the work of an artist of the people, but rather mere propaganda, of what origin we 
can only speculate, issued in an effort to strengthen Huerta’s position. This suspicion is 
reinforced by the fact that the poem in question occupies only about two-thirds of the 
right-hand column of a sheet which contains in the left-hand column a corrido of 
markedly different tone on the death of Madero; and, significantly, the bolder of the 
two headings at the top of the page, En memoria de Madero y Pino Sudrez, which ex- 
tends across two full columns of the three which make up the sheet, obviously applies 
only to the genuine corrido wherein a singer discreetly expresses sorrow at Madero’s 
death, albeit without displaying open indignation at his murder. 
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parks, and plazas of the brilliant metropolis; and he calls to 
mind the feverish activity which was rapidly providing the 
city with streetcar lines, drainage canals, paved streets, a 
new post office building, and a national theater. The brilliant 
Independence-Day festivities, with their parades attended by 
the cream of Mexico’s aristocracy, are remembered longingly 
as the balladeer reflects gloomily upon Mexico’s present ex- 
haustion and paralysis brought on by fratricidal wars. With 
a call for the return of peace, the corridista ends his song 
which, without ever mentioning Diaz by name, is essentially 
an apology for his regime. (Recuerdos de ayer, primera 
parte, on a broadside apparently published by Eduardo 
Guerrero.) 

Encouraged by the success of his corrido, and possibly 
emboldened by official tolerance of his defense of the pre- 
Revolutionary period, the trovador in the very first line of 
the second part of his composition identifies Diaz personally 
with the period he is evoking: “Alla in illo tempore de porfiri- 
anos diaz... .” After recalling at some length the low 
prices which prevailed in those happy days, the singer re- 
minds his listeners that “todo era trabajo, todo era armonia” ; 
that “todo era Progreso, Paz y Bendicién,/porque una mano 
de hierro la [the nation] supo gobernar/y por mas de treinta 
anos fue el héroe de la paz.”’ Though the corridista is careful 
to emphasize that he personally never was a porfirista, he 
points with alarm at the distressing economic decline of a 
nation which, as a consequence of civil strife, has retro- 
gressed until the poor are literally dying of hunger. At this 
point the name of Don Porfirio comes up again as the bal- 
ladeer proceeds to list by name all the men who have occupied 
the presidency during the turbulent Revolutionary period 
(“en unos catorce afios nueve presidentes”). Then he poses a 
fundamental question: 


Y, qué has progresado, ilustre nacién? 
pues, lo que el soldado, carne de canon... 
oh! in illo tempore tuviste progreso! 

y por este tiempo cuanto retroceso! 


(Recuerdos de ayer, segunda parte, on a 
broadside of Eduardo Guerrero.) 
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To close his cerrido, the singer prudently suggests that if 
Alvaro Obreg6n, the present chief executive, asserts himself 
and relieves Mexico’s suffering, the nation should bless and 
acclaim him. 

The ideas thus expressed in the two parts of Recuerdos 
de ayer were apparently in the air during the 1920’s because 
other corridos echo them. A Corrido a don Porfirio Diaz, 
probably written in the late 1920’s or early 1930’s, honors the 
former chief executive by recalling the transformation which 
converted him from a “‘soldado rudo” into a brilliant general 
in the fight against the French and ultimately into a univer- 
sally respected president and statesman. His ruthless meth- 
ods of centralizing power in himself, dominating by force 
those whom he could not win by favors, are not glossed over; 
but the resulting stability and material progress which the 
nation enjoyed seem to some extent to justify his means. The 
balladeer attempts to be honest by admitting some of the 
dictator’s faults, although it is noticeable that he is much 
less specific in enumerating these than he had been in listing 
Diaz’ triumphs.** Nevertheless, these defects, the singer as- 
serts, caused the people eventually to become tired of their 
president and laid the groundwork for the failure of Don 


Porfirio’s efforts to retain power. The corrido ends with mild 
criticism of Diaz for having bequeathed the country ten years 
of war because of his refusal to step down gracefully.*® 

Once again praise for Diaz, this time for his brave fight 


24. El general Diaz tuvo faltas 
que nos hicieron gran dafio, 
pues que se creyé inmortal 
é hizo del Pueblo un rebajio. 
La instruccién no prodigé 
prolongando 4un su poder, 
sin ver qué ya estaba viejo 
y todo fin ha de tener. 
Ya después del Centenario 
su gobierno se hizo inepto 
y al encontrarse impotente 
nombré a Corral que era adepto. 
(Corrido a don Porfirio Diaz, on a broadside of Eduardo Guerrero.) 
25. Diez afios de triste guerra 
fué la herencia de dejo, 
por no entregar el poder 
en el destierro murié. 
([bid.} 
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against the French, turns up in a corrido dedicated to Maxi- 
milian. The composition is from approximately the same 
period as the preceding ballad: 


El dos de Abril en Puebla 
fué don Porfirio Diaz 
vencedor de traidores 
en la Puebla también. 

Su fama fué muy grande, 
su valor y energia, 
pues que la santa causa 
supo bien defender.?¢ 


(Mazimiliano de Austria, on a broadside of 
Eduardo Guerrero.) 


The pueblo did not forget, of course, the injustices of the 
Diaz period. The organized agraristas, in particular, kept 
alive criticism of the ex-President. From the year 1929, more 
or less contemporary with the two corridos which we have 
just cited, come these lines: 


Don Porfirio y su gobierno, 
formado por dictadores, 
nunca oyeron de su pueblo 
las quejas y los clamores. 
Siempre trabaja y trabaja, 
siempre debiendo al tendero, 
y al levantar las cosechas 
salié perdiendo el mediero. 
Nuestras chozas y jacales 
siempre llenos de tristeza, 
viviendo como animales 

en medio de la riqueza.27 


(El agrarista, in Mendoza, El 
espaiiol, p. 558.) 


26. A variant of these strophes appears in the Historia Niim. 2 which is to be found 
in the Archivo de Bellas Artes. The differences, however, are not of significance to our 
study. 

27. This corrido smacks of inspired agrarian propaganda, although it is the work 
of two corridistas of the pueblo. ; 

Another ballad from the late 1920's recalls the fight for land reform against Diaz 
and his henchmen: 

La agrupacién agrarista, 
Con voluntad muy resuelta, 
Se le opuso al dictador 
En valiente accién directa. 

Esta misma agrupacién 
Ocasioné gran conquista, 
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As the Revolution has lost its initial vigor, however, and 
new generations have appeared on the scene, Diaz has con- 
tinued to gain in public esteem.** Quite naturally his popu- 
larity has prospered primarily in the cities where conserva- 
tive influence is strong and where many people still long for 
the glorious days of Don Porfirio. Partly because conserva- 
tive groups have made his name a symbol of opposition to 
the Revolution, the political and intellectual left has been cor- 
respondingly vehement in its attacks upon Diaz, some of 
which have been made through corridos written by left-wing 
propagandists like Concha Michel, a “learned” singer who, in 
one of her compositions, denounces the ex-President in these 
terms: 

El] demécrata Madero 

al pueblo favorecid, 

tumbando a Porfirio Diaz 

que a México envileci6. 

Poco a poco van cayendo 

todos los que son tiranos, 

hasta que el mundo se limpie 

y quedan puros hermanos. 
(La ley proletaria, in Mendoza, El romance 
espanol, p. 480.) 

Whether such corridos succeeded in influencing popular 
opinion is problematical. Certain it is that they are mere 
propaganda, and, unlike the work of balladeers of the pueblo, 
they do not necessarily reflect popular opinion or appeal to 
patterns of thought already existing among the common peo- 
ple. Their purpose is, indeed, to make palatable to the pueblo 
political ideas which politician-poets not of that social group 
deem desirable. 





QuitAndole la careta 

Al cacique porfirista. 
(El centro ejidal de Rancho Nuevo, Municipalidad de Ciudad Victoria, 
Estado de Tamaulipas, in Mexican Folkways, February-March, 1927, 
p. 35.) 

Furthermore, in the 1930’s, at the time when Plutarco Elias Calles was exiled by 
Lazaro Cardenas, a corridista seized the occasion to summarize the history of the Revo- 
lution which, according to him, ended ‘“Treinta afios de dictadura/del odioso porfirismo 

. ..” (Calles-Morones, on a broadside apparently published by Eduardo Guerrero.) 

28. It is significant that Porfirio Diaz as a motion picture character has in recent 
years demonstrated a box-office appeal surpassed only by a few top stars. Consequently 
Mexico has witnessed recently a veritable stream of nostalgic movies based upon the 
glorious period of Don Porfirio. 
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The most recent corrido concerning Diaz which has come 
to our attention fits into the general contemporary pattern of 
according the former President more honor than was cus- 
tomary during his first decade or so out of power. We first 
encountered the song in broadside form in 1945, but in the 
summer of 1950 it was still being printed and sold by Eduardo 
Guerrero. While it does not concern itself with Diaz alone, 
it vouchsafes him considerable attention in a general synthe- 
sis of Mexican history: 

También otro hombre goberné a nuestra Patria, 
Porfirio Diaz, digno de honra y honor, 


Huerta, Madero y el caudillo Zapata, 
fueron autores de la nueva revolucion. 


True to his class, the corridista concedes that the poor 
derived benefits from the Revolution, especially from Presi- 
dent Calles’ efforts in the 1920’s to take from the rich and 
give to the poor. But he notes that such policies have had 
serious national repercussions, and, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he concludes that Don Porfirio’s government, although 
dictatorial, was better. The proof is to be found in the pres- 


tige which Mexico enjoyed among nations down to the end 
of the Diaz regime: 


Todo esto es digno de ser agradecido, 
pero ha causado miseria y gran dolor; 
aunque de Hidalgo hasta con don Porfirio, 
hubo dominio pero creo que era mejor. 


En esos tiempos México era glorioso, 
entre naciones su nombre resalté; 
nuestra bandera flotaba al cielo airosa, 
por un anciano que libertad nos did. 


(Un recuerdo a mi patria, on a broadside 
of Eduardo Guerrero.) 





FRAY MARCOS DE NIZA, CORONADO AND 
THE YAVAPAI 


By ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 
(Concluded) 


One remaining aspect of the problem needs yet to be con- 
sidered. DiPeso, in his recent scholarly and detailed report, 
already referred to, on excavations in certain historic sites 
along the San Pedro River, has given us considerable addi- 
tional data to work with, some of which pertains to the prob- 
lem at hand. I refer particularly to the material from Santa 
Cruz de Gaybanipitea. This is the village to which (Velarde 
was told in the early 1700’s) “Moquinos,” separated from the 
Sobaipuri by three days’ travel, came from the north until 
sometime shortly before 1716 A.D., to hold their “fairs” for 
trading.'° 

These ““Moquinos” could not have been the Hopi, to whom 
this name was generally applied, because the Hopi were con- 
siderably more than three days’ travel north of the northmost 
Sobaipuri. Velarde’s conception as to the location of Moqui 
was in error. He was told by the Sobaipuri that the Cruciferos 
(Yavapai) lived to the north of the Nifora and at a short dis- 
tance or higher latitude than the province of Moqui.’® The 
Cruciferos actually lived south of the Hopi latitude. The 
Pimas also told him of a small pool of thick water of the color 
of silver, which moved and was heavy, in the ““Moqui” area.""® 
Quicksilver has been reported in central Arizona but, in spite 
of early Spanish rumors to the contrary, not in northern 
Arizona. The above indicate that Velarde placed his Moqui 
area too far south. 

In the 1770’s, the Gila Pimas told Garces repeatedly that 
the Apaches of the north came anciently to fight for Casa 
Grande, and Garces remarked “being sure that the Indians 
whom we know by the name of Apaches have no house nor 
any fixed abode, I persuaded myself that they could be the 


108. Wyllys, 1931, p. 139. 
109. Velarde in Wyllys, 1931, p. 117. 
110. Idem., p. 155. 
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Moquis who came to fight.’’!" Thus, both of these padres were 
of the opinion that the Hopi country was fairly close to the 
Sobaipuri or Pima. 

DiPeso pointed out that Gaybanipitea and San Pablo de 
Quiburi were occupied at the same time, but also remarked 
that there was no similarity between the architecture of these 
two villages—a compound village with contiguous rectangu- 
lar dwellings with four roof support posts at Quiburi as op- 
posed to scattered domed jacals with oval floor plans and no 
roof supports at Gaybanipitea.'!? In attempting to reconcile 
the presence of domed jacals with oval floors (in this region 
where they had not been recorded before), each jacal being 
outlined with a single row of stones several inches to a foot 
or so apart with no evidence of interior roof post supports, 
he drew on Pfefferkorn’s description of the Sonoran type of 
dwelling.""* However, DiPeso failed to recognize several 
things. Pfefferkorn described a circular house for the So- 
norans, not oval, though he did state that “‘some Indians build 
long huts, one or two ells longer than they are wide.” More- 
over, Pfefferkorn does not mention the use of stones on the 
ground around the perimeter of the jacal structures. 

DiPeso then refers to Gladwin’s and Woodward's descrip- 
tion of the Sacaton phase houses (900-1150 A.D.) of the pre- 
historic Hohokam horizon. Then he states “Thus one can, 
with justification, connect the native dwellings as exposed at 
Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea with prehistoric Hohokam proto- 
types.’’!!4 In this case he fails to note that the Sacaton phase 
is not the latest jacal type dwelling of the Hohokam. Hayden 
and Jewell both refer to Civano phase jacals (1300-1400 
A.D.) similar in plan to that of the Sacaton phase house, but 
larger and without the Sacaton phase entry passages.''5 
Moreover, both of these Hohokam structures of different 
phases had a gabled roof (not domed) supported by two poles 
near each end of the floor (lacking at Gaybanipitea), were 
in some cases almost oval in plan but most usually were rec- 


111. Garces in Coues, 1900, pp. 386-387. 

112. DiPeso, 1953, p. 131. 

113. Treutlein, 1949, pp. 192-193. 

114. DiPeso, 1953, p. 128. 

115. Hayden, 1941, p. 227, and Jewell, 1949, ms. 
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tangular with rounded corners (not oval), and lacked the 
stones around the perimeter of the jacal walls such as were 
found at Gaybanipitea. Moreover, the Sacaton phase dwelling 
exhibits an entry passageway which was not found at Gay- 
banipitea. 

There are several similarities between the data of Gay- 
banipitea and the Yavapai, to whom DiPeso did not refer at 
all for comparative information. The historic Yavapai built 
a house exactly like those of Gaybanipitea,* and oval houses 
with an outline of stones have been recorded in the Agua Fria 
drainage" and in the Verde Valley'!* with associated ceram- 
ics dating between 1150 and 1250 A.D. It is possible that this 
earlier house of 1150 A.D. may have developed out of the 
Sacaton phase Hohokam house, became established in the 
area north of the Gila, and later was brought to Gaybanipitea 
in historic times by the Yavapai or a related group rather 
than having been introduced to Gaybanipitea directly from 
the Hohokam as DiPeso implies. 

In addition to the similarity between the architecture of 
the Yavapai and that of the site of Gaybanipitea there are 
other similar traits. One mescal pit was found in association 
with Gaybanipitea, but not with other sites reported on." 
This is a trait of the Yavapai as well. DiPeso describes a new 
pottery type which he calls Whetstone Plain,!2° which occurs 
at San Pablo de Quiburi (1692-1698 A.D.) , is most common at 
Gaybanipitea (pre-1698 A.D.) and found to some extent in 
later occupation (post-1704 A.D.) at Quiburi.'*! Whetstone 
Plain is similar to Tonto Red in several respects (the latter 
representing the plain pottery of the Tonto Basin between 
1150-1400 A.D.) and differs only in having thinner walls and 
smoother finish, traits perhaps improved by association with 
the superior Sobaipuri potters, if these pottery types are 
related. All the above Gaybanipitea-Yavapai similarities con- 
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sidered together, including the paucity of material recovered 
at Gaybanipitea,'!** surely is more than mere coincidence. 
Then when we consider Velarde’s remarks of 1716, that some 
Indians, whom he called Moquinos, came from the north, 
three days travel separating them from the Sobaipuri, to 
trade until recently “when the Moquinos arrived in the valley 
of the Sobaipuris in the land called Taibamipita (Gaybanipi- 
tea),” coincidence is no longer acceptable. The three days 
travel between the Sobaipuri and the “Moquinos” of Ve- 
larde,'** herein considered to be the Yavapai, the traits of 
Gaybanipitea—house type and pottery type, complete lack of 
decorated ware, use of mescal pit, location of village on mesa 
top and paucity of material—all indicate a close tie with the 
Yavapai pattern. 

Of pertinent interest to this situation is data Gifford de- 
rived from Southeastern Yavapai informants. When queried 
as to the cause of warfare between them and the Gila Pima 
he was told!** that “about 200 years ago” [which would place 
the time about 1730 A.D.] the Southeastern Yavapai and 
Pima were living close together as friends. (In 1746, Sedel- 
mayr reported that the Cocomaricopa also were having 
“friendly and affectionate relations with them [Nijores].”) '*5 
They exchanged visits, held dances, and intermarried. Many 
Southeastern Yavapai lived in Pima communities where they 
had married and were cultivating land. At least for a time, 
some Pima lived in mountains of Southeastern Yavapai ter- 
ritory. After many years of friendly relations, some Apache 
visited the Southeastern Yavapai living in Pima lands. They 
stayed, feasted on cultivated foods, then went home. Later, in 
the same year, they came again passing an old Pima who was 
felling timber. On their way back they killed him. His rela- 
tives found him and burned his body. The Pima blamed the 
Southeastern Yavapai living among them, and killed all but 
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some who escaped. These mixed Yavapai and Pima had lived 
near the present south entrance of the Fort McDowell Res- 
ervation. This area then became a no man’s land. 

Another version stated these two tribes and the Maricopa 
used to gather mesquite in the Verde Valley until one day a 
Tonto Apache killed a Pima woman. The Southeastern Yava- 
pai were blamed. Later in an attempt to make peace with the 
Pima, a Tonto killed a Pima man, and since then hostilities 
continued until brought to a halt by the white man. 

The Yavapai story of their relations with the Western 
Pima in the Fort McDowell area around 1730 coincides ex- 
ceptionally well with the documentary evidence of Sedel- 
mayr, regarding the friendly relations betwen the Cocomari- 
copa and the Nijores in 1746, indicating good relations ex- 
isted prior to 1750. Velarde’s report of trade and visits at 
Gaybanipitea by ““Moquinos” of pre-1700 in the eastern Pima 
area also coincides with the finds of DiPeso at Gaybanipitea 
which exhibit a pattern similar to that of the Yavapai. The 
story and documentation of such relations in the east and 
west, plus the factual evidence in the east, seem to indicate 
that Pima-Yavapai relations were fairly close just before 
1700 in the east and at least up to 1746 in the west. Perhaps, 
by no coincidence, the Apache inroads on the San Pedro River 
in 1690’s and further north and west in the Southeastern 
Yavapai area, between 1747 and 1788, coincided with the 
enmity which came about at the same time between the Yava- 
pai and Pima in each of the above areas. 

Involved in and of more than passing interest in respect 
to this situation are the Jocome and Jano tribes of south- 
western New Mexico, southeastern Arizona and northwest- 
ern Chihuahua. Bandelier indicated these two groups lived 
north of a line between Casas Grandes, Chihuahua and Fron- 
teras, Sonora, that they were enemies of the sedentary Opata 
people of eastern Sonora before the Spaniards arrived on the 
scene, and that the Opata abandoned their villages in the 
above noted region in the late 1680’s as a result of attacks 
from the east.!2° Sauer stated that the Jano ranged in south- 
western New Mexico while the Jocome were in southwestern 
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Arizona and that both, according to Vetancurt in 1686, spoke 
the same language, though what language is not stated. At 
this time they were friendly with the Pima (Sobaipuri), the 
latter having given them some land to plant in the Quiburi 
area.'** Gaybanipitea, three miles from Quiburi, again ap- 
pears to be involved. 

In 1695, Kino reported that Jocome and Jano were pester- 
ing Sonora.'** The Jocome were again mentioned by Kino in 
1696 as occupying the area east of the San Pedro River. In 
1697, he also mentioned the Jano among them. His first actual 
observation of possible Apache in this region were those who 
in 1698 attacked Santa Cruz de Gaybanipitea.'*° Bandelier 
has pointed out that the Jano (and Suma) apparently were 
late comers to southeastern Arizona from northwestern Chi- 
huahua, some having begun their spread north after 1684 
when they went in league with the Apache in Chihuahua.'*° 
Thus, the historic movements and relations of these tribes 
appear to be closely related with Gaybanipitea. 

All of the above points to a chronology of events that have 
a direct bearing on the problem. As I have previously pointed 
out, on the basis of documentary evidence and historical 
studies referred to in the citation be!ow,'*! a group of Apache 
were in the Gila headwaters of southwestern New Mexico up 
to about 1680. When the Spanish went south after the Pueblo 
Rebellion of 1680, the Apache followed apparently for pur- 
poses of raiding. They evidently displaced some of the Jano 
of southwestern New Mexico, since the latter, along with the 
Suma, were in Chihuahua in 1684 forming a league with the 
Apache. In 1686, the Jocome, and apparently some refugee 
Jano from southwestern New Mexico or northern Chihua- 
hua, were given land by the Sobaipuri in the Quiburi area, 
quite possibly Gaybanipitea. These two groups, the Jano 
and Jocome, spoke the same language. In 1691, the Spanish 
learned that the Apaches of the Sierra de Gila, confederates 
of the Janos, Jocomes, Pimas, Sobas, and Sumas, had stolen 
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considerable livestock. Fernandez proposed to crush these 
Apache in the Sierra de Gila, some 70 leagues from E] Paso.1*” 
In the late 1600’s the Apache and their allies in Chihuahua 
were forced northward by Spanish arms and by 1698 had 
raided Gaybanipitea in southeastern Arizona. 

As a result of this raid Jorinza sent Escalante to check on 
the victory the Sobaipuri finally realized over the Apache and 
their allies at Gaybanipitea, with instructions to enlist the 
Pimas to pursue the enemy. The Pima made excuses saying 
they were recent allies.’** The recent allies may have been all 
the tribes listed above by the Spanish in 1691 as their confed- 
erates or could have been the Jano and Jocome alone among 
the attacking group (of Apache, Suma, Jano and Jocome), 
who were kin to the people to whom the Sobaipuri had given 
land near Quiburi in 1686, probably Gaybanipitea. Further 
indication that the Jano, at least, were allies of the Pima is 
also mentioned by Jorinza. Two years earlier, in 1696, he 
called on the chiefs of the Jano and Pima to make a general 
campaign. They met at the Sierra Florida, near the Gila, and 
succeeded in killing some of the enemy.'** This perhaps repre- 
sents one of the earliest encounters with the Apache east of 
the San Pedro. At the end of the period of chronological 
events being considered, Velarde, in 1716, stated that the 
“Moquinos” from the north, three days travel separating 
their villages from the Sobaipuri, came to trade at Gaybanipi- 
tea until recently, but connections between these two groups 
had not been re-established because the Apache had occupied 
the pass on the Gila River. 

Why did these northern neighbors of the Sobaipuri, the 
Yavapai, travel so far up the San Pedro River to trade? In 
light of the data presented above, I offer the following tenta- 
tive suggestion. It appears the Jano and Jocome may have 
been Yumar. or Hokan speaking people situated along the 
Arizona-New Mexico line in southwestern New Mexico, 
southeastern Arizona and northwestern Chihuahua. If a site 
was established near Quiburi in 1686, as Sauer’s data indi- 
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cate,’*> and Gaybanipitea with its totally different archi- 
tecture and culture material, which DiPeso dates pre-1698, 
represents the site established by these two tribes, the culture 
pattern involved was very similar to that of the Yavapai. It 
would appear that the Yavapai on the Salt River traveled 
well into the Sobaipuri region to trade at Gaybanipitea only 
because a kindred group (Jano and Jocome) had an estab- 
lished village there. Thus Velarde’s “Moquinos” and Nifora 
of the north, neither of which he ever saw, appear to be one 
and the same (Yavapai). 

The statement that the people of Gaybanipitea were called 
Sobaipuri’** is somewhat counter to the above suggestion 
that Gaybanipitea was occupied by Yuman speakers. If this 
was the site given to the Jocome (Yuman speakers) by the 
Sobaipuri (Piman speakers) in 1686, as herein proposed, 
then there must have been some length of time represented, 
before 1686, during which these two groups were on friendly 
relations and probably learned one another’s language to 
some extent. The Piman language was found to be widely 
used among Yuman speakers in the west,!** and such wide 
use is just as possible here in the east. Another 12 years of 
closer association between these two peoples at Gaybanipitea 
(1686-1698) would allow the Jocome inhabitants of Gay- 
banipitea to become even more adept with the Piman lan- 
guage. Intermarriage also would bring neighboring Piman 
speaking Sobaipuri (women), who probably were patrilocal 
in their residence practices as are the Pima of today, into 
Gaybanipitea as well as produce offspring who may have also 
spoken Pima. 

Actually no one has demonstrated that the natives of Gay- 
banipitea were Sobaipuri. This was the only village that was 
not enclosed by protective walls and it was here that the na- 

135. Sauer, 1934, suggested that these two groups were Athapascan and Kroeber, 
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thing. Thus his language classification indicates the Jano or Jocome could have been 
Yuman speakers instead of Athapascan, since he did not recognize a difference between 
them. 
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tives built a fort on the insistence of the Spanish,'* a cir- 
cumstance suggesting these natives were not Sobaipuri. Kino 
said, in referring to the raid of 1698 by the Apache and their 
allies on Gaybanipitea, “of the Pima natives in the rancheria 
of Santa Cruz five died, and nine were wounded, but recov- 
ered.’’!8® Why did Kino say “‘of the Pima natives in the ranch- 
eria”? Was he implying there were others there, in this vil- 
lage of 100 people,'*° who were not Pima? It would certainly 
appear to be so as the material culture discussed above would 
indicate. In fact, it would appear that the Pima in the village 
were very much in the minority. 


SUMMARY 


The ethnological traits reported by the early Spanish, 
who recorded their travels of 1539 and 1540 through Arizona, 
point to the Yavapai as the people who occupied the area on 
the north side of the four-day despoblado, where Chichilti- 
calli was located. Internal evidence within these early docu- 
ments also indicates that Fray Marcos and Coronado followed 
the San Pedro to its mouth, not just to Tres Alamos or 
Aravaipa on the San Pedro, and that from here they crossed 
the Gila and went over to the Salt River as Undreiner sug- 
gests. I further propose that they went down the Salt almost 
to the mouth of Tonto Creek, then up Salome Creek and over 
the north end of the Sierra Anchas and then generally north- 
east over the Mogollon Rim across to Zuni. There is little or 
no evidence to indicate they went east from the San Pedro at 
Tres Alamos or via Aravaipa Creek and then across the pres- 
ent day San Carlos Apache country to Zufi. Such a trail 
would necessitate a route directed to the north or north- 
north-east, rather than northeast as the documents state. 

There is little in the documents to suggest any Apache 
occupation in the Chichilticalli region prior to 1750. The 
Apache of southwestern New Mexico apparently absorbed a 
number of Jano and Jocome between 1680 and 1700 in their 
swing south into Chihuahua and north into southeastern Ari- 
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zona as indicated by the Apache league with the Jocome, Jano 
and Suma in Chihuahua in 1684, by Kino’s observations of 
1698 east of the San Pedro River where he noted the Apache, 
Jano, Jocome and Suma together in raids, and by Velarde in 
1716 who mentioned the recent occupation of the pass on the 
Gila River by the Apache. I previously suggested'*! that con- 
tinued Spanish pressure forced the Apache and their allies 
north, in the last half of the 1700’s, into the general area of 
the Gila above its junction with the San Pedro River. A part 
of the end result was the Tonto Apache, a group that was 
closely associated and intermixed with the Southeastern 
Yavapai in later years. The name Tonto (“fool” in Spanish) 
first appeared in 1796 along with “Biniedine,” the Chiricahua 
Apache designation for them (meaning “people without 
sense’’) .142 

These data suggest that the Apache reached the area 
herein identified as Chichilticalli at a rather late date, (post- 
1750), regardless of the direction they may have approached 
it. The termination of one period of friendly relations be- 
tween the Yavapai and the Pima coincides with the appear- 


ance of the Apache, a situation which also seems to imply a 
late entry for the Apache—1690’s in the San Pedro area and 
post-1750 near the Tonto Basin. Thus, the Yavapai remain 
as the only possible group, separated by four days’ travel, 
that bordered the Sobaipuri on the north in 1539 and 1540. 
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ROCKING HORSE TO COW PONY 
By JESSIE DE PRADO FARRINGTON 
(Concluded) 


“I H’aint Got the Time” 


After I had been at Glen-Eben some time, a small sawmill 
was introduced lower down the creek. The day of the unload- 
ing of the machinery was quite an event for all who knew 
about it and horsemen gathered from far and near, some to 
offer volunteer help, some to just loaf according to their vari- 
ous makeups. P. J.’s brother happened to be homeward bound 
from Weed with his wagon that day. He had hay to cut and 
stack and wanted help; at the sawmill gathering, he saw a 
“squatter” named Land, who always claimed he was hunting 
work, as he had no crop or stock, but had one of the usual 
big “little’ families. The brother saw him there and went 
over to ask him if he’d come on up the creek with him and go 
to work at once, and Land said, “Well, Mr. Andrews, I’d like 
to help you the best in the world, but I just h’aint got the 
time.” Land had got hold of a small board from some crate 
case ; he took it and stood it slanting up against a tree to form 
a back rest and here he sat his long body down, so he could 
command an A.1. view of the general unloading. Mr. Andrews 
had to hunt help elsewhere for his haying. We used to wonder 
how Land did get by, for they seemed to be as poor as church 
mice, and neighbors used to let Mrs. Land have extra flour 
sacks they themselves could ill spare, so she could make some 
underwear for the kiddies. We all bought flour in fifty pound 
sacks in those parts and these went mostly into underwear 
save what were used for tea towels. We found out later that 
hunting was the only thing Land would do, so he shot deer, 
etc., both in and out of season and sold the venison sub-rosa 
around the farther off big logging camps; this kept him well 
supplied with cartridges and tobacco, and if any balance was 
left, he put it into flour, bacon, coffee, sugar, etc., for the 
home, such as it was. 

I don’t know if fried chicken is typically American, but 
neither Marie nor I had been accustomed to it in the Old 
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Country, and though I lived nine years on a farm where poul- 
try was plentiful, I never knew of a so-called fryer (i.e., a bird 
not over 11% lbs.) being killed for table use; there we used 
the prime birds as roasters, and their “elders” for boiling or 
stewing. However, in our beloved mountains, we took to fried 
chicken as ducks to water if someone else killed them for us. 
I could dress them, but shied at the actual killing, straining 
at a knat and swallowing a camel, if you like, but so it was. 
As our poultry flock grew, we were well able to add fried 
chicken to our menu, if we would first kill our bird, but as 
it was for a time, we would wait till we saw some likely cow- 
boy riding down the creek and hail him to please kill a chicken 
for us, so far so good, but presently Marie hatched the idea 
if I were not willing to kill a bird, I should also refrain from 
eating him. We mulled this over awhile, and finally I admitted 
she was right, and that I’d kill my own birds. So one day we 
caught a young rooster. We tied his legs together and also a 
cloth around his head so he could not see; I got my hatchet 
and laid my bird with his head on the chopping block, I guess 
I must have shut my eyes at the critical moment, but I made 
my stroke simultaneously letting go of both bird and hand ax. 
I heard Marie exclaim and opened my eyes to see the ax firmly 
planted in the clean block and the bird flopping around with 
his legs and head still tied up, but otherwise safe and sound. 
We caught him, freed him from his rags and let him go. I felt 
we'd have to think up another scheme, which we did. I was a 
fair shot with my 22 Marlin, from target practice, so, I took 
to shooting the birds under sentence, and as the poor beggars 
were, of course, quite tame, I could generally hit them in the 
head, (a bullseye), and somehow it seemed easier to chop 
off their heads after that. I knew about hanging them up and 
slitting something in their mouths or throat, said to be the 
most humane way to kill them, but I never felt I could even 
try that. 

There was a dirt road down the Agua Chiquita on which 
each settler was supposed to do so much work each year. 
When my turn came, I borrowed the road scraper, a huge 
dust-pan or scoop shovel-like affair, with two handles at one 
end for the operator and double-tree and single-trees at the 
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other end to hitch a team to. It may not be such awfully hard 
work once one has learned the knack of handling the contrap- 
tion, plus the team, but to the novice, it was rather an appall- 
ing, not to say a decided rough and tumble operation, and 
many a header I took when trying to tilt it to deposit dirt just 
where I wanted it. As most of the roads were more or less on 
mountain sides, one would plow out a few furrows from the 
upper side, and then clean that up with the scraper, dumping 
it on the lower side, and as years went by the narrow roads 
would gradually widen out a bit and always be adding to the 
solid base. Fortunately for me, I had a “plumb gentle” team 
and when I felt myself going over on top of the upturned 
scraper I’d yell “whoa” and they’d stand stock still while I 
picked myself up. 

Now that my beloved mountains are part of a Forest Re- 
serve, I believe they have honest to goodness engineers to 
boss trained road gangs, but we homesteaders sure did our 
bit in the long ago. Even our log bridges over the creeks were 
not to be sneered at. No Sir! 

Next to learning to work the road scraper, I think the 
most strenuous job I had was trying to acquire the knack of 
handling a hillside plow. As I have doubtless said, my fields 
sloped up from the creek to the timber on the mountain sides 
and the farther from the creek, the steeper the slope. I wanted 
my furrows to lie all the one way when I got higher up, so 
after a time, I sent to one of the never failing “catalogue” 
houses for the one way plow. It was a clumsy and heavy 
affair; for a time, I thought it was going to have me licked. 
If I remember right, one had to swing a foot lever just at the 
psychological moment, as one was swinging the team around, 
but if one was too busy with the team, one was apt to miss the 
crucial moment and by the time one got the team straightened 
around, it was too late to get any help from the swing given 
by the turn of the horses and one had to turn and twist and 
heave to adjust the heavy thing, by one’s own efforts. 

Sometimes at this period of my life, I ate nine eggs a day, 
three for breakfast, three for noon dinner, and three for sup- 
per, and I needed them. When I got bilious, I’d lay off for a 
few days and then go cheerfully on again. Once on my way 
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home from Weed, I stopped to leave some mail at Buckner’s. 
The son, Will, had just got home from a long trip and was 
being fed. His mother asked me to stay and “have a bite” 
with him; she apologized for not having anything but eggs. 
I told her I liked eggs and had never yet had all I wanted, 
so she fried me nine. Now I could handle nine a day at three 
sittings, but nine at one meal was beyond even me. I had no 
egg cups when I first set up housekeeping, so used to use a 
big match box with a hole cut in it for my boiled eggs. Later, 
a friend sent me some egg cups from home, for good Ameri- 
can as I hope I am, I have never learned to like cornbread, nor 
my eggs served in a glass. 

For a time, I had a gentle little mare called Daisy, and to 
save Boy, I used her in the team to plow (but not on hillsides, 
oh, no!). I always had a terrific time with her at the end of 
each furrow. She could not bear the slap of the trace chains 
at the turns, and she’d put on a kicking demonstration every 
time, both hind legs high in the air and sometimes land one 
leg over the other horse’s trace as well as her own and get 
him all fussed up, too, not to mention me as well. 

Although there were lots of so-called “panthers” in the 
mountains, I never saw one alive, but I heard their weird 
wailing call now and then, when up side canyons, and then 
I’d get off Boy and sit quietly on a nearby log or rock till I 
could tell by the sound which way the beast was traveling; 
if towards my trail, I’d wait till it had crossed it and was well 
on its way up the next mountain. Most of the trails as far as 
possible wound around in the bottom of the canyons and the 
panthers seemed to keep more to the upper reaches of the 
mountains. I was told they were more frightened of us (if 
possible) than we were of them (we “tenderfeet”) and were 
never known to attack one unless cornered, though if a hunter 
were out and killed and dressed a deer to make it pack lighter, 
they might trail him on account of the smell of the fresh-killed 
meat. Their long suites were colts, calves and goats, I think. 
We had panthers, cinnamon bears, lobo wolves and wild-cats, 
but I never saw any of such alive, but now and then I bought 
a hide to send to a friend. I bought a bear skin to send to 
Eben and Betsy and thought I was making them a royal pres- 
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ent only to find, much later, that the expense was mostly at 
their end. 

During one of my most severe winters at Glen-Eben (they 
varied quite a bit), we had such a heavy fall of snow that my 
barn roof collapsed like a pancake, one side sandwiching in 
under the other. The combined weight of snow and roof 
packed my hay so tight that it was next to impossible for me 
to get feed out for the horses and cattle. I just had to pull 
and tug by handfulls at the door way; there was no getting 
it out with a fork, and at that time, I did not have a hay knife 
even if I could have used it. Mrs. Odom had given me an old 
pair of overalls of her husband’s and garbed in those and my 
big felt and gum boots, I was tugging away almost in tears 
with exhaustion, and the apparent hopelessness of my task 
when a voice behind me said, “Oh, Miss Mac, you go to the 
house, and I’1l tend to that for you,” and there was High-Low- 
Jack. He’d come down the creek to see if we were all right. 
The poor thing was terribly embarrassed to find me in pants 
with no camouflaging skirt (as with my regulation riding 
togs). His apparent embarrasment overwhelmed me, too, as 
he pointedly turned his back to let me make my get-away to 
the cabin, bless him. I was glad to go, for I sure enough had 
over-exerted myself till I had the “weak trembles” as the cow- 
boys say. He managed to rustle out,a scant ration for the 
stock and promised to come back next:a. m. with enough help 
to get the snow off and the rocf raised again, so I could get 
at the feed from the top, and he did. 

We had one terribly dry year while I was up there. The 
creek and springs dried up and the range cattle died like flies 
around drying up mud-holes; the stench was terrible as one 
rode up and down the canyon. That year, Mr. John Prather 
made a trade with me that he would board me and two of my 
saddle horses and have some of his cow hands come up from 
the ranch and take my cows and extra horses and throw them 
in with his stock on some far away range he had; in return, 
I was to teach his wee boy during the summer, so when every- 
thing was fixed up, I took “Chappie” as pack horse and loaded 
him with suitcase and bed roll and mounted Boy with my cam- 
era and rifle and set out for Prather’s ranch on the flats. Tom 
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was an only child, a dear wee outlaw (so far as school regime 
was concerned) of eight or nine years or maybe less. 

After the novelty wore off, I found it hard to keep him on 
the job, and one day, I guess his mother heard our arguments 
for she came into the sitting room and told him how naughty 
he was, and as punishment she required him to stand without 
support, on one foot, and every time he put the other foot 
down, she paddled the calf of his leg with a split shingle. His 
howls of general tribulation got too much for me, so I went 
to my own room to find out how long 7 could stand unaided on 
one foot. I could tell by the sound of the shingle and yells when 
Tommy put the forbidden foot on the floor, and I found he 
could outstand me. Maybe he had had more practice than I, 
for I learned this was his mother’s favorite mode of punish- 
ment. Finally, I was reduced to tears, if not to yells, and asked 
his mother to excuse him this time. Tears, my tears at least, 
vanquished her as they once did Hurricane Joe. 

Boy won the hearts of all the ranch hands. In the big horse 
pasture, he cut himself out a bunch of cronies and when any 
of his bunch were wanted, he gave the “wanter” a good extra 
ride for his money, but it all added to Boy’s prestige and 
pleased me. Personally, I had long ago learned how to catch 
him individually through teaching him to love lump sugar, 
even though I had to order it specially from El Paso by one 
of the Weed freighters, every now and then. 

Tommy and I joined all the nearby roundups, and I 
learned to “herd a bronc.” On the Flats, there were many awe 
inspiring openings, not wide, only two or three feet maybe, 
but said to have no bottom, and of lesser or greater length, 
so when a bronc was being “busted,” a second rider went 
along to steer the dashing animal away from these treacher- 
ous earthcracks if he took to running. I became quite a cow- 
hand as far as roundup, or cutting out cattle went, but I 
never became a roper or “bronco buster.” 


We Get Better Acquainted with Hurrican Joe 
and Windy Bill 
In 1904, ‘““My Dear” and the “Pater” (my old friends from 
the Shropshire farm) came out from England to see us. Marie 
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and I planned to meet them at E] Paso. Being “Scotch,” I 
arranged for Hurricane Joe, one of the regular freighters to 
take Marie and me down in his empty wagon and bring me 
back a load of freight at the regular one way rate, and then 
we four, “My Dear,” the “Pater,” Marie and I would come to 
Alamogordo and Cloudcroft by rail, and hire a “rig” there to 
drive us home on an easy one day trip. Mr. Young was hired 
to build on a “lean-to,” an extra room for “My Dear” and the 
“Pater.” We took our own chuck (food) and bedding, and 
Joe gave up the wagon to us to sleep in. 

At first, we had a fine bed, for Joe had quite a bit of hay 
in the wagon for his team, four head, but as the hay was fed 
up, our bed got harder and harder. He’d tie down the canvas 
wagon cover, fore and aft, and we had quite a comfy, private 
snuggery to ourselves every night. The old timers prefer lay- 
ing on the ground as it is warmer with no underneath cold air. 

Joe took a short cut down to the flats, down an awful 
apology for a road, barely passable for even an empty wagon, 
into what he called the Scotable Hole, a trail seldom used and 
dangerous at that time for a wagon; but it was a cut-off that 
saved about two days on the trip. Joe was driving three horses 
and a mule, one horse, “H. I.,” by name had not been worked 
for a long time, and Joe said he might “cut up some,” so we 
decided to walk or scramble down the Scotable Hole till H. I. 
had toned down, All the team was fresh, and what with H. I. 
cutting up and the others feeling good, and evincing it, we 
were thankful when Joe arrived at the bottom right side up. 
After a time, we fell in with a neighbor of Joe’s, also bound 
for El Paso, and known, at least behind his back, as “Windy 
Bill.” This was a good thing for us, as he invited one of us 
to ride with him; this gave us each a front seat in the wagon 
for the rest of the trip; otherwise, we had to take turnabout 
on the “box” seat, the other, meantime, lying down in the 
wagon, and as it was the old covered wagon style, one had 
no view of surroundings as we drove along. Under the new 
arrangement, we took turnabout on each wagon. 

Some miles down the Scotable Canyon, we ran into the 
Sacramento Canyon and traversed that for a while, then 
crossed where the mountains were low, into another set of 
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canyon, Grapevine, Arkansas, Beef Camp Canyon, and so 
on, the scenery altered all the time till at last we had left the 
last fir and pine far behind and then the juniper and cedar, 
and finally, we emerged from El Paso canyon, and the bare 
rocky foothills and were out on the plains or “flats” and 
among the cacti and mesquite bushes. I forgot to mention that 
just before we left the last straggling signs of the timberline, 
the freighter got down and loaded up a supply of dry wood 
for the camp fires on the rest of the trip, there and back across 
the flats and desert. Each freighter had his own pet hiding 
places on the way to El Paso, where he would “cache” some 
wood for his return trip campfires, though sometimes he’d 
find it gone, poor duffer. 

At the last unlimited supply of water before we struck the 
Flats, we “unhitched” for “noon,” and the freighters watered 
their teams and filled the water barrels, fastened to the sides 
of the wagons, for the stock, and wee water kegs and canteens 
for our use. Joe’s wagon led all the trip; soon after we got 
out on the Flats, Joe sighted a herd of antelope. He pulled up 
and pointed with his whip and “Windy Bill” got his rifle and 
had a shot, but missed, the little white spots (their tails) 
were out of sight in a dip in the plains, like a flash. We went 
on our way to Prather’s, our first camping ground on the 
Flats. 

Marie and I had heard so much, off and on, about this 
ranch that our imaginations had pictured it as something 
very different from anything we had yet seen. We knew it 
was a cattle ranch, and we thought it would be something 
much more elaborate than anything we had already seen. 
We knew there was a windmill and we imagined there was 
lots of water and so on. What we saw fell far short of what 
we expected. We saw a wee lumber shack and a windmill 
fenced off from the surrounding prairie by a barbed wire 
fence. We drew up at the far side of the enclosure from the 
house. The freighters unhitched and took their tired teams 
round to the gateway and water-troughs, Marie and I fol- 
lowing, even yet anticipating a nice cool drink. When we got 
well inside, we beheld dry, dry, earth cracked, “mud tanks,” 
a string of wooden troughs with a little muddy water feebly 
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dripping out of a small pipe into said troughs. For miles 
around the “Ranch house,” the grass was eaten bare, to my 
uninitiated eyes it seemed eaten out, root and all, and yet, I 
was told that after the first few weeks of the rainy season, it 
is up lovely and green and high, and all the great mud tanks 
are like young lakes and brimming full. 

However, when Marie turned to me and said, “Mac, this 
is Prather’s!,” it was too much for me, and we laughed like 
idiots, Joe and Windy wanted to know what at, but we felt 
we could not explain; we were too tired, anyhow, after the 
fuss and worry of getting off and our long day over the rough 
and tumble country, we had so laborously bumped over, for 
as I said, we had just about come across country, regardless 
of roads, to accomplish in one day what would take two by the 
so-called road, for even that was far removed from present 
ideas of a “‘road.”” However, when the campfire was going and 
we had our supper and coffee, cooked in an old lard bucket, 
we revived. 

As well as bacon, we had some venison in our chuck box 
and Windy had some wild turkey, and we all pooled our eats, 
so fared well; of course, we had some spuds, also, we used 
to slice them thin, parboil them almost dry in a big fry pan, 
then add some bacon grease and season, speedy and good. 
After supper was out of the way, the men “yarned” for 
awhile for our benefit. Joe was an old German with a fertile 
imagination, I can’t recount his tales, but here are some 
glancing high-lights—he deserted from the German Army 
(ranks) after fatally wounding an officer in a duel. He rode 
and won the English Derby, years ago, for the then Prince 
of Wales. He made a record of killing 500 wolves in one day 
in northern Russia. He had been pretty well over Europe. 
He was brought up as a butcher. He was a personal friend 
of “Unser Fritz”; his mother went to school with the Em- 
press of Germany. He had been a scout for Uncle Sam, and 
was known as “Buckskin,” “Dead Shot,” etc. With all his 
extravaganzas, Marie and I were very fond of him; he was a 
good friend to us and we called him Uncle Joe. He was a fine 
old man, some years later a skunk shot him in the back, prob- 
ably over a water right or land feud, but we never knew for 
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sure who did it, but the fact that Joe was found lying face 
down outside his cabin, shot in the back, proved the murderer 
had been a coward. 

Windy Bill’s tales were much more interesting to me. They 
were mostly about his cowboy days. Joe tied his teams to the 
wire fence that night, against my wish, but he said they would 
keep us awake if tied to the wagon. Next day, we were about 
by sun-up with breakfast under way. Presently, Frank, Joes 
mule, got one foot over a strand of the barbed wire fence. 
After some scuffling and shouting (one of Joe’s weak points 
—he was well-named “Hurricane Joe’), Joe got him free. I 
turned from that scene to catch Windy in the act of throwing 
crockery at his mule Jack. I knew he did not get noisy like 
Joe when in a temper, but the crockery treatment at first 
sight appeared appalling, and I wondered what would happen 
next. I suppose Windy saw my horrified look of amazement, 
so he hastened to explain. The one piece of crockery that went 
with him on his trips, and had done so for years, was a shal- 
low basin that he always took to give his dog “Cooney” water 
in. This morning, it was under his wagon where “Cooney” 
could go to it, and where it was presumedly out of Jack’s 
reach. Jack was a special pet and very cheeky; Windy was 
a bit away from the wagon and he saw Jack trying again and 
again to reach the basin with his muzzle, but Windy decided 
it was well beyond Jack’s reach when suddenly Master Jack 
contrived to stretch one forefoot under the wagon, pull the 
dish towards him, and before Windy could reach the rascal 
stamped on it, and broke it to smitherines. I turned just in 
time to see Windy throw one of the broken pieces at the back- 
ing-away Jack, and when Windy called my attention to it, 
I recognized it was a flat piece that he threw, flat ways at 
Jack, and not likely to cut him. 

Finally, we started on our way again, across the plains, 
but not the real plains, either ; for about two days we traveled 
over a sort of vast plateau that appeared to be so far as the 
eye could see just rolling plains, but on the third day of the 
trip, we suddenly descended down a steep, narrow rocky can- 
yon or gorge called Sierra Alto, I think. However, “to return 
to my muttins,” as a wee French boy once said to me in his 
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best English. After we left Prather’s (this was “old man” 
Prather'’s ranch, he and his wife had a fine home in Alamo- 
gordo; the other Prather’s ranch I mentioned was their son 
John’s; he and his wife had an up-to-date house on it and it 
was called “Dagger Ranch.’’) nothing happened for a time, 
we just crawled on and on through space. We “‘nooned” and 
then crawled on again, up and down, up and down, for the 
land, although it looked flat to the eye in the distance, was 
really rolling like an ocean-swell. 

After a time, I noticed Frank, afore-mentioned mule, 
give a kick as it were, shake his leg as a cat will when it has 
inadvertantly put a hind leg in water. I thought no more 
about it for a little time, and then I noticed that he was going 
lame. I called Joe’s attention to it, and he pulled up, got down 
and examined the leg, but all he could see was a scratch left 
from the barbed wire fence episode, though he did conclude 
that the fetlock might be puffed a little. He got up on the 
wagon, and we started on again, but Frank got more and 
more lame, and his leg soon appeared visibly swollen. I told 
Joe about the kicking episode, but he took no notice, and 
made Frank limp along till almost the usual camping time, 
and when at last, I persuaded him to camp, Frank’s leg was 
swollen up to the hip. He unhitched and went to examine the 
leg, but poor Frank was in such a state of pain and fear, he 
kept twisting around and then Marie and I really saw how 
the old man earned his prefix of “Hurricane.” Suddenly, he 
burst into a blazing fury, his eyes became terrible to behold. 
I do not remember all I heard or saw, but he thrashed Frank 
ever so, even on the swollen leg, and he put a rope round his 
foreleg so he could hold him. Marie and I retired, sick with 
the scene, to Windy’s wagon in the hope of getting him to 
interfere, but he said he knew Joe, and best and quickest way 
was to ignore the whole affair. Help, however, came from an 
unexpected quarter. H. I., one of the leaders in Joe’s team 
was taken ill with sudden and violent colic, a not unusual 
horse complaint around there in those days. The attacks are 
sudden and violent and the horse is soon well again or soon 
dead, so Joe had to hurry to H. I., and thus poor Frank es- 
caped further abuse. Joe “‘bled” H. I., and then I walked him, 
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H. I. I mean, up and down till the attack wore off and supper 
was ready. Windy cheered us up with selections on his 
“mouth organ,” a favorite instrument among the cowboys, 
and it is wonderful what they are capable of in competent 
hands. 

At sunup, we were off again. Joe did not make Frank pull, 
but he had to help hold up the wagon tongue and hobble along 
as best he could, almost on three legs, poor beggar. By this 
time, it had been decided that Frank had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. That day, we “nooned” (stopped to feed and rest 
the teams and ourselves) at Hueco tanks just at the mouth of 
Sierra Alta canyon on the edge of the real plains, or desert, 
so far as I know. The Huecos are a “clump” of immense gran- 
ite rocks on the edge of the plains with many very large 
natural rock basins, and here and there nature had been 
helped with cement walls to dam the water in these basins. 
There was little or no vegetation on the granite upheavals, 
so during the rainy season practically clear water pours off 
the “bumps” (as Marie and I called them, though in the 
middle of the true Prairie States they’d pass for hills, if not 
for mountains) into the basins and damed up canyons, and 
form deep, almost lake-like “tanks” of water; reservoirs that 
carry enough water for the ranch stock the year round; 
otherwise, there would have been no water, but as it was, 
it made a wonderful ranch location. We were told that it be- 
longed to a Spaniard, and it was much more the kind of place 
we had thought of as an honest to goodness ranch, than was 
“Old Man Prather’s.” Here, the water barrel and keys were 
filled up again. There are lots of caves adorned with Indian 
hieroglyphics ; we found some, but had no time for any real 
exploration on this trip. 

That morning, we sighted another bunch of antelopes. 
I was on Windy’s wagon, and he got off and left me to drive 
on after the other wagon while he cut across some interven- 
ing country to try to get a shot, but they spotted him, and 
before he could get within range, the herd was off and soon 
lost to our view. 

Soon after we left the Hueco tanks, we got into a vast pas- 
ture that lasted till we got to the outskirts of El] Paso. That 
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afternoon, I was again riding with Joe. Presently, some fly 
beast made a persistant attack on “Fritz’” head. Fritz was 
named after “Unser Fritz.” He was a beautiful, though 
rather small, roan stallion, and Joe’s special pet. He was the 
“off” leader in the team of four. Fritz had the spiciest little 
pointed thoroughbred like ears, and as he shook his head to 
get rid of the pesky fly, he shook the bridle off one ear. So 
Joe got down and put it back, but the fly continued his attack, 
and the worried Fritz again got the bridle off one ear, and 
again Joe stopped and fixed it back on, all peaceful and 
happy-like, but when Fritz shook the bridle off a third time, 
the Hurricane struck in all its sudden fury, out flew Joe’s 
long whip lash, cracking and cutting all around and over 
Fritz, and exciting the whole team till finally they were off 
in a full gallop, and I was “scared a-plenty,” as we rocked 
and swayed and bumped over anything and everything, some- 
times on the trail, sometimes away on a detour; all that held 
Fritz’ bridle on at all was the strength of his pull against 
the bit, as he tried to rush away from the persuing whip, 
poor duffer. What with my “funk” lest we should upset, 
which felt highly probable, the way we bumped and lurched, 
and my sympathy for poor punished Fritz, and Frank with 
his game leg, I was finally reduced to tears. As I pleaded with 
the fury-crazed Joe to desist, something in my voice must 
have got across to him, at last, for he looked down at me, and 
when he saw my tears, the “hurricane” ceased as suddenly 
as it arose. He got the team steadied down to a stop, got off, 
and readjusted the trembling and foaming Fritz’ bridle, and 
to make sure it would stay “put” this time, he cut a piece off 
his leather boot lace—he wore high boots that laced up to 
the knee—and tied the bridle to the underneath halter. I 
decided then, that if Joe ever had the chance to upset me 
again, I would promptly resort to tears and as promptly, I 
hoped, reduce him to his sane and orderly self. Marie was 
thankful to find us right side up and all O. K. when her wagon 
finally caught up with us. 

We reached El Paso without any further adventures; 
Marie and I were “unloaded” at the Franklin Rooming House 
and Joe and Bill went to their favorite feed yards. Bill, we 
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said goodbye to, with thanks for his “wagon ride.” Joe, we 
had to see next day to arrange about the freight he was to 
haul back for us, after resting his team for a day or two and 
giving us time to make our many purchases, etc. 


El Paso, “My Dear,” and the “Pater” 


We had a lot to do our first two days in E] Paso, getting 
all the purchases together for Joe to freight back to Glen- 
Eben. Enough groceries for about six months and some extra 
household goods. As our cash was limited, we were bargain 
hunters and that took us twice as long, especially as we did 
not know the town. But Windy brought his wife to “get ac- 
quainted,” and she helped us out a lot. To Marie and me, Old 
Country Greenhorns, to be directed hither and yon by the 
“block,” was quite bewildering until we “caught on” to the 
Western American wags and jargon. I think we ransacked 
every second-hand store in El Paso till we were worn out, 
but as Joe had tied us down to a time to have the load ready, 
we had to forget it, weary or no, and keep on; then, after all 
our hurry and scurry, the old villain stayed about a week. 
He rustled up another mule to take Frank’s place and led 
Frank home behind the wagon; Frank finally got all right. 

Our evenings, we spent with my old English friend, Mr. 
Quincy. We dined with him every evening, and then he would 
take us here and there over El Paso, or over into Juarez, Old 
Mexico. Sunday, we spent all day with him over in Old Mex- 
ico; he wanted to take us to the bull fight, but neither Marie 
nor I would agree to that. We went to service in the old 
Church, but, of course, it was all in Spanish, or maybe some 
Latin ; anyhow, all double-Dutch to us. We enjoyed the curio 
stores, but Mr. Quincy would insist on buying us so many 
things, it rather spoilt it. He even bought a colored coffee 
wood cane and had it packed and sent off to my brother Eben 
in Scotland. 

I had sent a letter to catch Mr. and Mrs. Broughall, “My 
Dear” and the “Pater,” in New York, asking them to wire 
me c/o Judge Hunter, but they never got the letter and did 
not know we would be in El Paso to meet them. I had advised 
them what hotel to go to, so when no wire came, we kept tab 
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on the hotel register, and at last, we had our reunion, and 
what a celebration it was! Marie is “My Dear’s” god-daugh- 
ter, 30 we were all very close to one another. Mr. Quincy in- 
sisted on taking us all out to lunch and dinner and began 
loading us with more and more presents. He gave me a new 
Kodak and developing machine, saddles and bridles for ‘““My 
Dear” and the “Pater” and other interesting horse tackle. 
He tried to get us to stay a week longer, but time and cash 
dwindling urged us on. The Pater had written me ahead to 
pick up a second-hand piano for “My Dear.” We got a fine 
grand very cheap and had it shipped ahead to Cloudcroft 
from where it was freighted with some misadventures, by 
wagon, over indescribable apologies for roads to Glen-Eben. 


On to Glen-Eben Again 


From El] Paso, we four took the train to Alamogordo, 
spent the night there, and next a. m. on by train up the won- 
derful mountain climb of zig-zags, curves and switchbacks 
that takes one through all kinds of scenery from desert and 
barren rocky canyons, from cottonwoods, yucca and mes- 
quite, from scraggy cedars and plants of the gradually get- 


ting higher and higher country, from orchard land mesas, on 
up and up to the summit of my beloved Sacramentos, all green 
and pine clad, to Cloudcroft, 9,000 feet elevation. Alamogordo 
is about 4,300 feet. The train gains an altitude of about one 
mile in the twenty-five miles it travels to get from Alamo- 
gordo to Cloudcroft. We stayed at Cloudcroft that night. We 
spent the afternoon showing the Pater and My Dear around. 
Apart from its beauty and climate and panoramic views, 
Cloudcroft was of great interest to my Old Country people 
with its conglomeration of all sorts and conditions of tourist 
accomodations from tumble-down board shacks and flimsy 
apologies for tents, on up to smart bungalows and intrigueing 
substantial log cabins. 

We left there early the next morning in a hired “rig,” a 
four-wheeled arrangement drawn by two useful looking 
horses, with two seats both facing towards the horses. They 
were a good team, and we got home in record time. The piano 
and heavy baggage came on later in a hired wagon. 








OTHER END OF MAIN ROOM, GLEN-EBEN 
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One of our first jobs was to teach My Dear to ride, she 
had insisted on a side-saddle, and we were lucky to get a very 
gentle wee pacer for her, named Daisy. I’d got a good-looking 
weight carrier for the Pater (he was over six feet), a brown 
horse we named Chappie. I gave forty dollars for him, a good 
price in that country in those days, but I bought him from a 
stranger from down the Pecos Valley way, and though we 
liked Chappie, and he was quite useful most of the time, I 
guess my Pecos man stung me. The first long ride the four of 
us took was to see Hurricane Joe, up near the summit of the 
Agua Chiquita. On the way up, we noticed Chappie began to 
puff and blow rather, and while at Joe’s, he got worse, and 
refused to eat. On long rides, each horse used to have a 
“moral” (nose bag) with his ration of oats tied to his saddle 
and to refuse one’s oats meant something serious, indeed. 
There were quite a bunch of men around, and a good deal of 
criticism was passed on Chappie, and some said he had the 
“heaves” and others that he had lung fever. He came near 
to dying, but we did pull him through; sometime later he be- 
came very lame, something went wrong in a stifle joint, and 
he was laid by for months, but again got O. K., but one thing 
he never got over. Once in awhile, when being ridden, he’d 
take a spell of turning round and round, as in a waltz, who- 
ever was on him would get off, and in a wee while, he’d be all 
right again. One wiseacre told us he had been “locoed,” and 
he surely seemed so, but we all loved him, and when I left the 
mountains, I gave him to Mr. White, for I knew he would be 
good to him. 


Guests at a Round-up and a Dance 


Marie and I got an invitation to have dinner with a 
round-up outfit, and were we “tickled”! The camp was ten 
or eleven miles away in an uninhabited, and to us, an un- 
known part of the mountains, but Mr. Stevens, the boss, told 
us where they expected to be on a certain day and gave us 
directions how to get there, so off we went. So long as we kept 
to traveled canyons, things went fine, but when we had to 
leave all trails and tracks that was another matter ; however, 
we did not do so badly, for when we had really arrived at our 
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wit’s end, fate kindly came to the rescue and over the brow 
of a nearby rise appeared Lee Green, a cowboy we knew. He 
was looking for another outfit, but did not know just where 
their camp was. From what we were able to tell him, he knew 
where we wanted to go, and took us there. He was driving two 
pack mules, carrying his bedding and chuck. We were late 
in making Stevens’ outfit, but as we knew we might not be 
able to find them, we had brought a lunch along, and glad 
we were! It was long after noon ere we found our friend and 
his boys, as we emerged from one canyon, they came down 
another and we met the crowd face to face. They had given 
us up and were setting out on an afternoon round-up of sur- 
rounding mountains and canyons; if we had been five min- 
utes later, they would have been scattered. I had my camera; 
Marie and I had expected the outfit would go on with its regu- 
lar work and that I might get a few chance snapshots as one 
or another happened to run a bunch into camp; instead of 
that, they all turned back and gave up the afternoon to our 
entertainment. There was a bunch of cattle near camp, and 
they flew like the wind and rounded them up, roping some; 
then they branded calves. Some of the boys rushed their 
horses up the mountain-side, tied their ropes to logs, twisted 
other end around their saddlehorns and tore back, with wood 
jumping and bumping behind. The wood was for fires to heat 
the branding irons. Every outfit brands all they find, every 
calf to his mother’s brand. All the Bosses kept books, and 
when the round-ups are over for a season, they meet and 
report how many calves they have branded and in what 
brand, and if bull calf or heifer, so each owner gets an idea 
of how many calves he has on the range. In my day, it was 
all free range in those parts. Those “Boys” “made” so many 
pictures for me, that my stock of films was soon exhausted. 
If I’d had any idea that they meant to play around for our 
special benefit, I would have taken more films. They ended up 
by giving us a broncho busting exhibition, but, alas! by that 
time, I had no more films left, but I got some good pictures 
of the “remuda.” Every cowboy has his own string of horses 
and a “horse wrangler” is told off to take care of the bunch, 
herd them along, and keep them rounded up—and that is 
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what is called the “Remuda.” It was almost too late for us 
to make it home that night, so in a weak moment, Marie and 
I let Mrs. Schreffler (Windy Bill’s wife) persuade us to spend 
the night at their cabin, even though we knew it meant letting 
ourselves in for another all night dance. As I said before, 
these dances were from “sunset to sunup.” 

Late though it was, we ought to have known better, but 
our wish to please the Schrefflers had a lot to do with it. They 
were expecting a big crowd of “boys” on account of the sev- 
eral round-up outfits working through the mountains. After 
caring for our horses and having supper, the crowd soon 
began to gather. The one big room was cleared for the dance, 
and sat around on benches. The fiddler fiddled, and the caller 
called, starting with, ‘““Now gents, get your pardners.’”’ When 
the floor is full, the music begins and he calls the figures in 
his own language, and much of the gusto of the dance depends 
on the “calling’”—an art of its own. I only wish I could re- 
member the many doggerals we heard, such as: 


“Across the plains and the rattlesnake range, 
Two in a sack and come wracking back.” 


The above and much more like it is, of course, full of meaning 
to the initiated, though to Marie and me, it was more or less 
as Double Dutch. After a time, Marie and I slipped off to go 
to bed, for we had had a very long day in the saddle and were 
quite tired, and Mrs. Schreffler had promised to fix a place 
for us. This was in a tent, close by ; there was a real bed in it, 
and on this, arranged like the spokes of a wagon wheel, feet 
toward the center or hub, were five or six kiddies, ranging in 
age from a few months to a few years. On the ground nearby 
was a roll of bedding for Marie and me. As to the children, 
one or another was always uncovered (believe me, nights are 
cold at 8000 feet) ! And others were always coughing or cry- 
ing, so there was no rest for us two. I went at various times to 
the cabin and fetched different mothers, but they were among 
the keenest of the dancers and never stayed long, and history 
rapidly repeated itself, what with colds and coughs, and colic, 
etc. We could not do much except keep the mites covered, 
and pray for sun-up. It was quite usual to see a woman riding 
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sideways on a man’s saddle with a baby in her arms, and two 
other children astride behind, one holding to the mother’s 
waist and the next, to the kiddie’s. No wonder they all became 
good riders! We had breakfast with the Schrefflers and then 
“moosied” down the creek home. 

As a return to the outfit that “made” all the pictures for 
us, we gave a dance when all the round-ups were over. The 
“boys” set the date and did the inviting, or broadcasting. 
I had a board floor in the new barn, an unheard of luxury for 
those days, and Marie and I fixed up that. We provided a good 
supper and running refreshments; also, two unusual things, 
but we stipulated there was to be no whisky (in those days, 
some of the boys were great on hip “bottles,” if not flasks), 
and greatest surprise of all, no babies in arms. Marie and I 
thought it dreadful how the babies were left to take pot-luck 
all night. We never knew if the mothers understood why we 
ruled them out. Our dance was a huge success! We had a 
big fire going all night in the cabin, and hot coffee on tap, and 
buckets of fresh water with the accompanying “dipper” in it. 
Shortly after the Pater and My Dear came to visit me at 
Glen-Eben, Marie’s Grandmother insisted on her return to 
England, and I was sure sorry to see her go, for though I was 
still to have the Pater and My Dear for sometime, they did 
not indulge in the wild gallops that Marie, Cherry, Boy and 
I had loved. 

My Dear only rode to be a good sport. I don’t think she 
had ever tried to ride in the Old Country, and though I think 
the time in the mountains did her good, I imagine she missed 
her little Doctor Gray and the good roads and rubber-tired 
dogeart. The only alternatives at Glen-Eben were a ride in 
the light wagon, or on Daisy, the wee pacing mare. She en- 
joyed helping with the poultry. I had hens, guinea fowls, tur- 
keys, and rabbits in the small stock line. 

One of her greatest trials was when she realized there was 
no barber around the corner to take care of the Pater. It wor- 
ried her more than it did him, and when I explained it was 
usual for the women folk to barber their husbands and boys, 
she started in on the Pater’s growing locks, and soon learned 
to do quite a passable job. She was always kept busy at the 
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piano in the evenings, and when riders dropped in, she was 
especially in demand, as also were the Pater’s rollicking hunt- 
ing songs. 

My Dear was very fond of flowers, so we rigged up long 
flower boxes made of slabs—the outside cutoff logs, with the 
bark left on. We had them around the front porch and under 
the windows; they were supported by lengths of complete 
round logs, bark and all. We soon had a good showing of 
bright flowers and vines trained up the porch front. 

The Pater and I worked together in the fields. In harvest 
time, I on the wagon, and he pitching, then when it came 
to stacking, I would get on the rick and he would pitch the 
load off. He bossed me to a fare-you-well. What I had failed 
to pick up in the Old Country along this line, he instilled into 
me as far as he could while their visit lasted—six or eight 
months. We learned to use a crosscut saw between us. We 
never felled a tree, that was an art beyond us. To saw and 
hew a standing tree so that it will fall just where and when 
you want it takes training, and there was always plenty of 
fallen timber around which we sawed and cutup for the fire- 
place and stove wood. We managed to rig up an apology for a 
sledge, and when the snow came, we hitched a team to it, and 
hauled in our wood to stack in the wood shed. In the summer, 
we would lay in a supply of rich pine knots—bits of old tree 
limbs full of resin that would make a quick hot fire, and start 
the big logs going merrily. We usually used Dan, a useful, 
all-purpose bay for the hauling; and Chappie, Boy, Cherry, 
Rancher, and Daisy, though all workable, were more used 
under saddle. 

Another member of our family was Molly Beck, a sturdy 
almost black burro with a fawn-colored nose. I was ap- 
proached every now and then by drifters, with the pros- 
pector’s bee in their bonnets, to “grub stake” them. This I 
would never do as I never had enough of the “needful” for 
my own needs. However, one old man kept at me until he 
finally talked me into at least buying one of his burros. I 
never used her much, though she was a good pack animal, if 
one was content to travel at the slowest gait possible, but I 
liked to have her around. After I got hurt and had a family 
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come to take care of the place and myself, Mollie Beck came 
into her own. 

There were two nice children, Ross, about ten, and Nana, 
eight, and I turned Mollie Beck over to them. They rode her 
to school and even kept her groomed and shining, an unusual 
thing for donkeys up there. Her greatest drawback was her 
adamant refusal to cross a bridge—no sir! not at any price! 
Ross never gave up trying, but he never managed to persuade 
her. The kiddies were very much impressed when I called 
their attention to the mark of the Cross that all donkeys carry 
and told them the legend thereof. 


Farewells 


It had been hard enough to say goodbye to Marie when she 
had to go, but when My Dear and Pater concluded their visit, 
it just about knocked the props out from under me, but bar- 
ring my love for them, I loved my mountains and had no 
yearnings for the more so-called ladylike life of the past. I 
had made my bed and was glad to lie on it, regardless of the 
price I had to pay. 

I made occasional trips, one to Oklahoma and another to 
Missouri, and I was always glad to get back to Glen-Eben. 

There was a man at one of the logging camps who lost his 
wife, and he was left with eleven children. To ease him up for 
a time, some of the kiddies went to stay with friends. I was 
asked to take Euel, a boy of eleven, and I was glad to, for 
he was fine company. He had not had any schooling, so I set 
out to teach him the three “Rs.” It was an uphill grind, and 
the only way I could get him was by bribery. Like all my 
neighbors, I had copies of the Montgomery Ward and Sears 
Roebuck catalogues, and at night, Euel and I used to pore 
over them. The poor kid had never had much, and from my 
point of view, needed a great deal, so, by getting by degrees 
things I counted bare necessities, such as gum shoes, felt 
boots, heavy underwear and stockings for winter, in fact, all 
kinds of essential clothes, I got him to give his mind to our 
lessons for an hour every evening. 

Early in the winter, I was bemoaning not having a decent 
backlog, and we were having quite a snow. Next day, he dis- 
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appeared, and for ever so long, I was in quite a stew, and at 
my wits end to know what to do. But before I arrived at any 
drastic measure, such as riding out in search of help to hunt 
for him, he turned up hauling a green backlog down the 
mountain. A backlog is as big as one’s fireplace will accomo- 
date, and cut from a growing tree, so it is green and will last 
maybe for a week or more, with the dry split log fire built 
in front of it. Euel had given me such a fright by his pro- 
longed absence that I told him he must never go off alone 
without telling me, especially to cut down trees. My first 
reaction was how easily he might have been killed by the tree 
falling on him; I did not stop to realize that he had been 
raised in a logging camp, and knew just how and where to 
saw and chop to make the tree fall in whatever direction he 
wanted it. That was the only time I ever lectured him. I soon 
became quite fond of him and enjoyed tucking him into bed 
every night, a most unheard of proceeding in his life hereto- 
fore. He would call when he was in bed, and I’d go in for the 
lamp, and maybe tell him a tale. 

He could do as much as I could around the place, many 
things better, and of course he could ride, all mountain boys 
could. Everyone was poor, but all had, or could get the loan 
of, a horse in those days. We had a grand time together, and 
he seemed so super-happy that it never entered my head he 
could be homesick. One day maybe I sensed there was some- 
thing not quite right. We were in the midst of a big snow and 
I was hard put to find entertainment or occupation. So, I 
decided we'd kill a guinea fowl and dress it for the next day’s 
dinner, so he went out to the barn to pluck it. He stayed out 
so long, I finally went to hunt him up, and he was nowhere 
to be found. The bird was there untouched. 

This time, I struck out for High-Low-Jack up the creek. 
It was snowing all the time. All I could think of was another 
backlog episode, and it was getting near nightfall. We had 
little or no twilight there. Jack came home with me and still 
no boy or tracks, so he went on down the creek to get more 
men to search. They lit fires on different hilltops and benches 
so that Euel might spot them if lost. They were out all night, 
and the next day, one of them set out for the logging camp 
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to tell Euel’s father. I was just distraught till word came 
back that he was there. He’d got homesick for his brothers 
and sisters and started off down the creek and some stranger 
wagon on the way to Cloudcroft gave him a lift as far as the 
camp, not knowing he had set out without leaving any word. 

In a few days, he was “homesick” to come back to Glen- 
Eben and his father came to ask me if I would have him back, 
but I had been under such a strain when I believed him lost 
and maybe dead, I did not feel equal to taking on such a re- 
sponsibility again, so I said, “No.” I had been thinking of 
offering to adopt him, but I never told him or his father. If 
I had adopted him, I would not have been able to keep my 
promise to Eben to go home within seven years. 


Friends in Need 

As time moved on, I had to plan for my “proving up” on 
the claim, and as I had promised Eb to go home and say 
“Hello” when I got my “patent,’’ Uncle Sam’s title deed to 
the homestead, I began to look around for some one to live at 
Glen-Eben while I was gone; and, in the nick of time, Mr. 
and Mrs. White turned up from Texas—he was the squatter 
I had bought out some years before. Well, I guess the lure of 
the mountains was too strong for them, so they came treking 
back in their covered wagon, and were glad to come and take 
care of the place on shares. For, though I say it myself, at 
this time, it was the most flourishing homestead around. So, 
shortly after they were settled in, it was time for me to go 
to Alamogordo while court was convened there. 

Bright and early on a fine May morn in 1907, Boy and I 
set out for Alamogordo over the elusive trail. I had considered 
going round by the safer road, but as that entailed a two-days 
ride and an overnight hotel and feed yard bill, I decided on 
the trail. I was saving up to keep my promise to Eb, that I 
would go home. I remember writing to Eben a few days be- 
fore I set out, saying I’d give sixpence not to have to make 
the trip. For the first time, I experienced an inexplicable 
reluctance to make a long ride solo. We got on fine (Boy and 
I) till we crossed the divide, and were on our way down the 
barren and rocky slopes on the desert side of the mountains. 
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I had gone over the trail before on my own and made it with- 
out a miss, but this time, maybe I felt too confident, and was 
presently brought up short in a so-called box canyon or a 
“culle de sac.” At this time, I was leading Boy, as I always 
did up or down extra steep and rocky places, for he was only 
a wee Mexican pony and I a fairly solid heavyweight of 140 
or thereabouts, and besides, I loved him. Well, I made my 
way up again, out of my box canyon and circled around to 
try and pick up the trail among the wilderness of loose rocks, 
and eventually I did so, but at that moment, I guess I caught 
my foot under the edge of a firmly embedded stone and fell, 
swinging round somehow in the fall. I must have passed out 
for a time, long or short I don’t know, but when I came to 
myself, Boy, though free, was standing with his head down 
by me, as though he had been nosing me, and the point to 
this is: that his long suite, and his only failing was, that when 
loose, he’d keep drifting off, just out of reach everytime I’d 
go to catch the lines, till he’d think he’d teased me enough, 
for he’d always let me get him in the end, sugar or no sugar, 
bless him. Well, I’d no idea I was hurt, so I got up, but as 
I put my left leg to the ground, I thought it fell off at the knee, 
so down I flopped and turned aside the flap of my skirt to 
look; but no, there was my leg as usual in its nice riding 
breech and boot, so up I got again, but this time when I es- 
sayed to stand on it, the pain was extreme, so at last I realized 
I was in the midst of the wildest and least traveled parts of 
my mountains and seriously hurt. I knew someone might 
come along the trail in 24 hours or not in 24 days, and I could 
see circling overhead the ever occasional buzzards that are 
always on the outlook for dead goats, etc. No cattle or horses 
ranged that side of the divide, so for a moment, my thoughts 
took the starch out of me, but I’d not come so far to give up 
without an effort, so I got up on my well leg, and hung on to 
the horn of the saddle, and hopped along for a bit, and then 
a really big rock partly embedded in the mountainside gave 
me a brain wave. I got on it from the embedded side, and 
wangled Boy round to the exposed side, which put him on 
lower ground, and somehow enabled me to throw myself 
across the saddle and get my well leg in the off stirrup; then 
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I began to feel myself again, but I realized it was now up 
to Boy to pack me into Alamogordo without any relief from 
my weight, regardless of the going. When we came to the one 
narrow draw that leads down through a bluff and is a bed of 
loose rolling stones in dry weather, and a raging torrent in 
the rainy seasons, por wee Boy every now and then almost 
squatted down behind, as the stones rolled from under his 
feet, and he would slither down, forefeet stretched in front 
till something solid would hold him up, and then he’d turn 
his dear wee head around and look at me as though to say, 
“Well, Mackie, aren’t you going to get off and walk awhile?” 
Then Id say, “No, Son, you’ve got to pack me in this time,” 
and we'd go on again, a few steps at a time, and then another 
slither with rolling stones, and so on. Well, of course, our 
going was of the slowest now, so again, we did not get into 
Alamogordo till after dark, but we made it. I went to the feed 
yard where we were now well-known, for Boy, too, had made 
a name for himself. I told the yard man (sorry, but his name, 
with that of many other kindly, friendly folk of those days, 
has gone from me) that I was badly hurt and would he get 
someone to come with him to the rooming house and help me 
off the horse into a room and then take care of Boy for me, 
good, tired, tough, plucky wee Boy. Well, after that, new 
friends sprang up like mushrooms. Again I’d hit Alamogordo 
when it was full to overflowing, this time for the circuit court 
or whatever they called it, I’ve forgotten. Although women 
were much in the minority, some appeared like “Johnnies on 
the spot,” and helped the landlady get me to bed, and a doctor 
was soon there. I forget who this man was, but as a rule, any 
professional men out there were mostly like many others, 
either there on account of their health or their reputation 
(or lack of it), and maybe drunk most of the time (though 
not as a rule in evidence in that condition) or just naturally 
not much account. Anyhow, I guess this man helped me to 
the best of his ability, it is what he told me that jarred me 
most. He did my knee and badly sprained ankle in “Denver 
mud” (anti-phlogistine, I believe), and when I left there 
sometime later, he told me I’d never walk again. Oh Boy!! 
Next day, a deputation came to me to ask if I needed any 
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money, then someone came and took my underwear away to 
launder it, and others offered to lend me anything I might 
need, and of many I never even heard their names, let alone 
forget them. They engineered things for me, so that I could 
sit in the office (a long room the width of the building and 
from it, a narrow hall ran back the length of the building, 
with bedrooms opening off on each side) with my lame leg 
propped up on a pillow on an empty orange case. All day 
long, people were coming or going or lounging around, almost 
entirely men from far and near, and all with kindly interest 
in the maimed homesteader from over the divide. There was 
one really fine old Southerner, Judge S., a great drinker, but 
even in his cups, a gentleman, and the more he carried, the 
straighter he stood, but when he stood, he swayed. Well, he 
came and stood by me chatting away, but as he swayed, I 
was terrified lest he should sway too far and fall over on 
my injured leg, laid up on its pillow on the orange box. My 
leg hurt so, I seemed to suffer extra if anyone even looked 
in its direction, so in the midst of something he was saying, 
he happened to notice my face, and he suddenly said, 
““Madam, how sour you look,” and I answered, “I feel sour,” 
and just then, a man who was watching us came up and said, 
“Oh, Judge, you’re wanted outside,” and took his arm and 
walked him off to my huge relief. This friend in need was 
from Kansas City, out to buy mohair clips, his business took 
him through the mountains, and, as he was hiring a two- 
horse rig for the trip, he offered to drive me home, but I was 
in too much pain to go then. Another man, though I did not 
know him, and never even saw him again, after his court 
business was over, went a days ride out of his way to take 
Boy home, and arrange for Mr. White to come down with 
his wagon and haul me home. Can anyone wonder that I 
learned to love my adopted fellow countrymen! 

For a time, I was so swamped in pain and misery and 
the idea of never walking again, that I guess my memory 
is not clear as to just how I did my “proving up,” but I think 
the “court” came to me; anyhow, I was fixed up, and in due 
time, Mr. White arrived with his wagon and mule team, Kate 
and Jack, and to crown it all, Mrs. Tod came with him. They 
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had fixed up the wagon as comfortably as possible with bed- 
springs, and I was carried out and hoisted up through the 
back end, I say “through” as it had the regulation bows and 
cover. We made Cloudcroft the first night, here I was un- 
loaded and helped into the hotel for the night. There was a 
new man running the hotel and next morning, when I asked 
for my bill for the outfit, Mrs. Tod, myself, White and team, 
he came to my room and was ever so nice; it appeared he was 
an old cowman, so he jollied me along and said old cattlemen 
did not charge brother punchers down on their luck, and re- 
fused to take any pay for the night’s lodging and food. True 
to the creed of the Cow Country, if not to that of the hotel 
business. 

After this, came a long, dreary time of many months on 
my back mostly, then crutches. One day I thought if I could 
only get on Boy, it would ease things up, so I asked Mr. White 
to get the horses up from the pasture, saddle Boy and Chap- 
pie, thinking maybe I could get on Boy off the raised porch, 
and with Mr. White on Chappie, I’d find out how I could 
handle myself in the saddle again. Mr. White came up to 
the house to say he had the horses saddled, but that Boy did 
not seem at all well. When I looked at him, I asked White to 
unsaddle him and put him in the corral while Mrs. White and 
I looked on. Boy didn’t act just like colic, more I thought, 
like “Blind Staggers” which I had often heard of at home, 
but never seen. After a time, I sent up the creek for Mr. 
Smith, who came, Boy just getting worse and worse. The men 
tried everything they knew of from drenching and bleeding. 
As night came on, they built a huge bonfire (nights are cold 
up there) and kept putting hot fomentations and blankets on 
my dear wee Boy, but to no avail. Every now and then one 
of them would come for me with a lantern and help me out to 
the corral. About 2 a. m., we gave up; Honey Boy, dear wee 
warrior, seemed to be in such agony that we decided the 
kindly thing was to let him go, so I gave the word for High- 
Low-Jack to shoot him. 

At last, I got so I could limp around with only one stick 
and just the toes of my left foot on the ground, and still much 
pain. 
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At this stage, I struck out for the Old Country, where Sir 
Robert Jones of Liverpool put some misplaced knee carti- 
ledges or ligaments back in place, cut the heel tendon and 
stretched my leg, so that the tendon had to grow two inches 
to join again, and then, within a year, I was back in the 
U.S. A., though with a stiff steel-braced knee, but on my way 
to complete recovery. 

P. S. I forgot to say that Smith thought Boy had eaten 
wild parsnip, which he claimed was deadly poison. 


Postscript 
“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
as we may.” 

In my memoirs, I mentioned at times an old school friend, 
Daisy Close, whose father was a Vicar in a quiet Derbyshire 
village in the old days when the sick, the maimed and the hurt 
were all succored in time of need “from the Vicarage,” but 
Daisy never appreciated having to trot around the village 
delivering soups and jellies, concocted by her mother for the 
sick parishioners, so she was forever vowing that she would 
never marry a clergyman, but, needless to say, she eventually 
did, though she managed to ease matters off by persuading 
him to start a school for small boys at Caterham, a beautiful 
spot in Surry. Being an old Winchester boy himself, he spe- 
cialized in preparatory for Winchester, and, also, in lines 
leading to the Navy. , 

Many of Daisy’s friends lived up London-way, so she de- 
cided on a London wedding, and I was, much against my own 
inclinations, (but as per usual, she had her own way) and 
roped me into being one of her six bridesmaids. 

For some weeks before the wedding, Daisy, Madge An- 
drews, an old chum of hers, also a friend of Philip, the groom 
(who had been one of Cannon Andrews’ curates), and I were 
domiciled up in London. We had a hectic time, not at all along 
my lines, badgered with dressmakers and caterers, and wed- 
ding arrangements, in general. 

Never happy except in plain-tailored togs, I can’t explain 
how unhappy I was in my bridesmaid’s creation (golden yel- 
low silk under lace), and all the accessories from high-heeled 
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shoes to a huge brown picture hat, long gloves, flowers, etc. 
As a whole, I expect we did do credit to the efforts of Daisy 
and Madge. Daisy’s parents did not join us until within a few 
days of the wedding, which took place sometime during my 
stay at “Oldington,” the farm in England. The groom gave 
each bridesmaid a gold heart, I wear mine daily still; though 
the original chain wore out, the heart is as good as ever. 

The point of the story is that many years later, when I 
was homesteading in New Mexico, I went to visit Mrs. Dyer 
(the lady I met on my voyage out to the States) in Kansas. 
Long before J met her, she had married a Devonshire man 
who was farming in Kansas. He went home for the wedding, 
and, as they belonged to a parish adjoining the one where my 
future husband’s father was the Rector, the latter arranged 
for Loftus, then a boy of eighteen, to travel with them as he 
was going out to Kansas to another clerical friend’s son, to 
learn farming. This man’s land was near the Dyer home, and 
from this time, Mrs. Dyer “mothered” Loftus for many years. 
When I met her, she, with her own son, a lad of fourteen, had 
been home on a visit. 

By this time, her protege, Loftus, was considered a con- 
firmed old bachelor, but she decided she had found the right 
wife for him in me. Not telling me her idea, she kept urging 
me to visit her, and events proved that she was right, for 
Loftus and I became friends at once. Never having been keen 
on matrimony, my decision hung fire a long time, but finally 
I felt it was not fair, and I must either say yes, or break the 
friendship off altogether. Feeling that Daisy knew me better 
than even I did myself, I wrote her my problem, saying that 
half of me was as keen as ever on my out-of-door life and 
work and that settling down into a haus-frau still had no 
appeal for me, but, on the other hand, I could not bear the 
thought of breaking off the now valued friendship and never 
seeing Loftus anymore. Daisy was the only one I unburdened 
myself to, and I believed the confidence would be perfectly 
safe with her. Imagine my surprise when her reply came— 
no judicial weighing of the two sides of my momentous prob- 
lem. Her reply began like this: “Dear Mac—I know you will 
die with laughter when I tell you how glad we are to welcome 
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you as a member of the family!’ It turned out that Loftus 
and Philip, although they had never met, were cousins. Loftus 
had told me of his two maiden sisters in Devon, and also of 
a favorite cousin, “Margie,” who was also a favorite cousin 
of Philip’s, and they often visited other cousins who lived 
at Ottery St. Mary, also in Devon. Daisy wrote that she and 
Phil were going to Ottery shortly, and would spread the good 
news! 

This knocked me off my perch on the fence of doubt right 
away, and on to Loftus’ side in a hurry. I could not bear the 
idea of his sisters and cousins hearing of his engagement 
before he knew of it himself, so I wrote him at once telling 
him of my capitulation, but I did not tell him for sometime 
how Daisy’s letter cured me of my prolonged indecision. 

If any marriages are made in Heaven, I am sure ours was 
one of them, for we had twenty-seven all too short years of 
perfect comradeship. 





Notes and Documents 


COMMENTS CONCERNING 
“Tomé and Father J. B. R.” 


This is not intended as a criticism of the Ellis article on Tomé which 
appeared in two recent issues of the NEw MEXIco HISTORICAL REVIEW,* 
but as an attempt to point out some historical inaccuracies as well as 
errors in Spanish, simply for the sake of the record. Such things, if not 
caught in time, are repeated by others and become increasingly hard to 
correct. 

The author is to be commended, and highly, for her interest and 
industry, not only in gathering information on a quaint old village, but 
especially in recording whatever is remembered about good old Father 
Ralliere. In submitting these observations I also take the opportunity to 
expand on some items treated, no more with the idea of appearing 
erudite than of carping on the article in question, but to share my find- 
ings with others who are interested in these matters. Here, therefore, 
are my comments for what they are worth, following the Tomé article’s 
pages consecutively. 

Pp. 89-90. The male members of the large and influential Domin- 
guez de Mendoza family definitely did not return to New Mexico in 1693, 
except for an illegitimate who settled in the north. Some women who 
had married into other families did come back with their husbands, and 
in this way some Dominguez blood could have returned to Tomé genera- 
tions later. But the place was settled anew so long after the Reconquest 
that I doubt if any of the settlers would have known about the connec- 
tion, if any. However, Tomé Dominguez’ name and hacienda, like some 
others, persisted as a place-name despite his disappearance from the 
scene. Other such relics of 17th-century folks are Valencia, Rio de Don 
Fernando in Taos, Luis Lépez near Socorro, Robledo and Dona Ana 
near Las Cruces. 

I have heard of a legend, prevalent in Tomé, that the people there 
are descended from Portuguese colonists. The original families outlined 
on page 91 were most certainly not Portuguese newcomers, but all de- 
scendants of 17th-century New Mexicans who returned with Vargas 
and of a few 1694 colonists from Mexico City. From my thorough in- 
vestigations of 18th century arrivals, I can state categorically that 
there were no settlers from Portugal here or elsewhere in New Mexico 
during that century. Even if one such individual had come, it would 
not make Tomé a Portuguese colony. The author must have heard the 
same myth, and given credence to it, as she appears to bolster it up by 
referring to Tomé Dominguez de Mendoza’s names as being of possible 
Portuguese origin. Both his first and last names could be Portuguese, 
true, but they are also Spanish. The fact is that Tomé and Thomé are 


* Florence Hawley Ellis, ‘Tomé and Father J.B.R.,”" Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 89-114; 
No. 3, pp. 195-220. 
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an old Spanish form of Tomds. Also, common Iberian surnames are and 
always have been interchangeable in Spain and Portugal because the 
latter, originally, was no more than a province of Spain, even after its 
political separation. And so in New Mexico many common family names 
could also be Portuguese, like Chavez, Garcia, Silva, etc. This makes me 
suspect that some outsider, conversant with Portuguese surnames, re- 
marked about the prevalence of such common Tomé family names in 
Portugal, and so a legend was born. 

P. 90. That the fleeing colonists of 1680 took with them their trea- 
sured family santos is quite true, but each case has to be judged from the 
authenticity of the statue itself as well as historical data and connec- 
tions. In the case of Tomé’s bulto of N.S. de los Dolores, even if it should 
be authentic, and even if it had been taken south to El Paso in 1680, and 
returned with the 1693 Reconquest, was it originally from Tomé? The 
site, we must remember, was not settled until almost half a century 
after the Reconquest, and then not by its pre-1680 inhabitants. 

P. 90. When the Vargas Journal of 1692 mentions “the sacrament 
of penance,” it means just that and nothing else. It means that his men 
confessed their sins to a Padre and received absolution. Whoever told 
the author that this unequivocal phrase meant “flagellation” was 
grossly mistaken. 

P. 91. When the New Mexicans re-settled the Rio Abajo in 1694- 
1695, they dared not go further south than Isleta Pueblo for a long time, 
because of the Apaches and other wild tribes. They had their hands full 
defending themselves and their stock within the river area between 
Isleta and Bernalillo. After 1740, however, they began to occupy the 
Tomé-Belén district, but did not dare move down to Socorro until after 
1800. Tomé and its spreading ranchos on the east bank of the river 
(known as the district of Fuenclara) came under the civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of Albuquerque, while Belén and its ranchos on the 
west side belonged to the jurisdiction of Isleta. As late as 1750, Tomé 
was still referred to as a new settlement. The church there could not 
have been built in 1701, of course. The bishop of Durango issued the 
license for it in 1743, it was completed by 1750, and dedicated by the 
bishop’s vicar in Santa Fe, Don Santiago Roybal, in 1754. The author 
missed another item of interest in the same pages, namely, that a French 
carpenter, Francisco de Folanfant, roofed the church in 1861, and also 
made three altars, a confessional, new doors, and the choir with its rail- 
ing. In 1865 he made the pulpit, a new main altar, and a sanctuary rail- 
ing with the arches above it. 

P. 93. Castos is the masculine plural for “chaste,” period! The au- 
thor insists on using the word several times, hence it cannot be a print- 
er’s error. What she intends to use is castas (ethnic term: castes) in the 
sense of mixed breeds, which would include half breeds. It is a generic 
term for mestizos, mulatos, genizaros, etc., each with its specific 
meaning. 

Genizaro is the correct spelling for an ethnic group designation 
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which is generally translated by our writers into the inadequate Eng- 
lish “half breed.” There is no English word for it. The word’s origin is 
lost in obscurity, considered in modern lexicons as derived from a 
Turkish term for a special guard, or troops. But in old Spanish writings 
and dictionaries, its primary meaning denoted a Spaniard whose father 
was a different kind of European, like a Frenchman or a German, and 
so I lean strongly to its having some Greek-compound derivation. The 
second meaning for special troops (janissaries) was indeed derived 
from the Turkish, and it supplanted the earlier ethnic word and its use. 
However, the first Spaniards who colonized America applied genizaro 
to certain native groups, not in its later Turkish military sense, but in 
its earlier ethnic character. And in early 18th-century New Mexico, the 
Spaniards reached back for the term and applied it, for lack of any 
other, to Indians of mixed tribes living among them who had lost their 
individual tribal identities. Since the Vargas Reconquest the Spaniards 
had begun collecting Indian captives of various plains and desert tribes, 
both by capture and by ransom. The idea was to civilize and christianize 
them, not to have them be unpaid slaves or servants of their masters. 
They were not traded by their owners like animals, as African slaves 
were in other parts of English and Spanish America. Generally they 
were freed when they married fellow captives, and by law all children 
of these people were born free. 

Before long the Spanish people of New Mexico had a brand new 
ethnic group on their hands, neither Pueblo Indian nor “Gentile” or 
“Infidel” Indian, as the wild nomads of the desert and plains were called. 
They were Christian, they had Spanish names from their former mas- 
ters or protectors, they spoke Spanish in their fashion, and still they 
were not espanoles, although some had acquired Spanish blood. (That 
the master of the household had a child by his female servant is to be 
expected, as in Dixie parallels and much older Biblical precedents; but 
the practice was not as common as the author’s statement seems to 
imply.) Actually, the genizaros multiplied through their own élan 
through intermarriage or otherwise, like other folks. Occasionally 
Pueblo Indians, preferring this freer life to their own communal regi- 
mentation, joined them and adopted this designation. The economic 
problem of these ever-increasing people became such that the Spanish 
authorities were forced to found settlements for them, supervised by one 
or more Spanish families, as at Los Jarales of Belén, Abiquiu, San 
Miguel and San José del Vado, and other places. 

The term genizaro was not one of opprobrium in those times, and 
was accepted by these people as naturally as the espaioles employed 
their own designation. But when the Mexican Nation was born in 1820- 
1821, the legal designation of all sorts of castas ceased abruptly. From 
then on republican law decreed that all people should be regarded as 
Mexican citizens, and it was promptly observed, as may be clearly dis- 
cerned in both civil and church records. Except for the Pueblo Indians, 
who clung to their individual ways and languages, all New Mexicans 
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were henceforth referred to as Ciudadanos Mexicanos — until 25 years 
later, when they became “American Citizens” of the United States. So, 
early American writers, when describing New Mexican life in the last 
century, often as not were describing the genizaros. In social contacts, 
however, the old-time espajioles, while proud of their political status as 
Mexicans during the 25-year Mexican Period, never let the genizaros 
forget their pre-citizen origin, and hence the unpleasant connotations 
observed today by the author. 

P. 94. Criado and criada (literally, “reared”) are the universal 
Spanish terms for servants, paid or unpaid. They stem from the fact 
that originally in all countries servants were usually born and reared in 
serfdom. The criados of New Mexico were not necessarily captive wild 
Indians or their genizaro descendants. Quite often they were orphaned 
“poor relations,” members of once proud Spanish families that had 
fallen on hard times. There were none from the Pueblos, unless volun- 
tarily employed, for the law was most strict in this regard during Span- 
ish times, and these Indians knew how to seek redress in case of the 
law’s abuse. Moreover, there was that other ample source of servants, 
so long as the practice of capturing or ransoming wild Indian children 
for “christianizing” was allowed to continue. : 

P. 94. Chichigua and chiche (teat) were Indian terms quickly 
adopted by the Spaniards when they conquered Mexico. We read of 
vacas chichiguas (cows with nursing calves) in Ofiate’s colony. It was 
a simple transfer down the centuries from milch-cows to human nurses, 
and eventually to any woman caring for the small fry of the household. 
While the anthropological practice of spelling words phonetically, as 
heard from informants, is a patent necessity when unwritten languages 
are concerned, it seems to me unnecessary, and out of place, in cases 
where the language has a long literate history. There is no more excuse 
for “chichiwa” than there would be for spelling Chihuahua as 
“Chiwawa.” 

P. 95. An accolade to the author for pointing out the tale of the 
frustrated Comanche chieftain and his revenge as a more or less uni- 
versal legend localized in different parts. 

P. 96. The painter and sculptor, Antonio Silva, seems to be part 
of the Portuguese legend already discussed. If he came from Portugal 
around 1790, a reference note is in order. It would make a valuable 
addition to my files, an interesting break in the ordinary run of Rio 
Abajo families. My surmise is that such a man could have belonged to 
the vast Silva family descended from Antonio de Silva, the Mexico City 
colonist of 1694 who settled in the Rio Abajo. Or he could have been 
the only distinct Silva of those times, a native of Zacatecas called José 
Silva, who came to the Rio Abajo and married a Josefa Baca in 1787. 
With his father’s name Silva, and his mother’s name Cifuentes, all sorts 
of Portuguese guess-games could be played. 

P. 97, footnote 13. From his name alone, anyone can tell that 
Manuel Sanchez y Barcelé was not descended from a male Barcelé, 
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but from a Sanchez man who married a woman of that name. And the 
marriage of a Sanchez to Gertrudis Barcelé’s sister is plainly shown in 
the El Palacio article cited. 

P. 938. (Here I am backtracking.) To say “Fray Bernal” is as 
wrong as saying “Sir Churchill.” Like the term “Sir,” the word Fray 
(from fraile: friar) is a first-name prefix. So we say “Fray Cayetano” 
or “Fray Cayetano Bernal,” as we also would say “Sir Winston,” or 
“Sir Winston Churchill,” and never with the surname alone. 

P. 99. The bishop of Durango created the office of Vicar Forane in 
New Mexico long before 1801 — far back in 1730. And the man so hon- 
ored was the same Vicar Roybal delegated to bless the Tomé church in 
1754. 

By a very special rescript from Rome the bishop of Durango some- 
times delegated his Vicar Forane in New Mexico to administer the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation. But such a power could not be subdelegated, as 
the author has Vicar Ortiz doing to the priests of Taos and Tomé. At 
this latter period the priests in widely separated areas were being desig- 
nated as “vicars and ecclesiastical judges” for passing on certain mar- 
riage cases in their locality, and with no major privileges as the Vicar 
Forane sometimes enjoyed. Perhaps this is what misled the author. 

P. 100. The Franciscan Padre of Albuquerque administered Tomé 
from its beginning, and sometimes also after it was designated as a 
separate parish, due to the paucity of clergymen. The parish records 
show that Fray José Ignacio Sanchez was succeeded on July 6, 1821, 
by the first secular priest, Don Francisco Ignacio de Madariaga. The 
latter was buried there by his successor, Don Mariano de Jest Lucero, 
November 17, 1838. 

P. 103. Ojuelos is the correct diminutive of Ojos, and not even a 
genizaro would give it the feminine ending on p. 104. Acequiecita would 
be the diminutive of acequia. 

P. 105. I profess my ignorance of the word Terenates and its mean- 
ing for “tadpoles.” But even then I can see that its article must be mas- 
culine, “Los.” In the north we called tadpoles tepocates, which is an 
Aztec derivative. Terenates, if legitimate, seems to have a like deriva- 
tion. In this connection, may I call attention to the fact that the first 
Spaniards in America adopted many Aztec terms for plants and ani- 
mals, to the eventual loss of the Spanish names. This was because the 
fauna and flora were strictly American, or at least signally different 
from their counterparts in Europe. Hence, words like coyote, mesquite, 
tecolote, capulin, chapulin, guajolote, etc. 

Here is an interesting addendum to the last word. In New Mexico 
the word ajolote (Aztec: axolotl) is the common word for “salamander.” 
It is also the scientific biological term for a distinct kind of Southwest 
salamander. But New Mexican folks have long mispronounced the word 
as “guajolote.” This, however, is the Aztec and common name in Mexico 
for “turkey.” And so New Mexicans in Juarez or Mexico City gag when 
they see “guajolote” printed on the menu. 
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“El Noche”! The word is feminine, and the article is “la.” There 
are more mistakes of this nature, especially in the second installment 
where local verses are transcribed and translated. Some are of 
such a nature that not even an illiterate genizaro would possibly make 
them. 

Pp. 108-110. The story of the infamous Padre Cardenas is more or 
less the same as I have heard it. Documentary evidence shows that he 
was a real Franciscan priest, Fray Benigno Cardenas, who came to 
Tomé well after the Franciscan era in New Mexico was over. Obsessed 
with the impulses of what we now call a “con man,” he left his convent 
in Mexico City and, through papers which he cleverly forged, made his 
way north from diocese to diocese by passing himself off as a gifted and 
important clergyman in the Church and his Order. At each step of his 
peregrinations he was quick to smell imminent disclosure of his fraud, 
and so kept a step ahead of the authorities. Two copies of Bishop 
Zubiria’s warning about Cardenas to the New Mexico clergy are still 
extant. 

P. 111. Tapia is a wall of masonry serving as a fence; once it forms 
at least one wall of a room it becomes a pared. 

P. 195. The original church of Tomé did have a bell, albeit badly 
damaged by 1776 when Father Dominguez described it. 

Padrinos (“little parents”) means baptismal sponsors or god- 
parents primarily. Also, in New Mexico it was always applied by Padres 
and people alike to marriage witnesses, although this or that Padre 
vainly protested the wrong use of the term in this matter early in the 
18th century. Thirdly, it has been applied to select sponsors or witnesses 
at the formal blessing of a church, bell, statue, etc., and these need 
not be the donors exclusively. In the singular, padrino is the word for a 
male sponsor, and madrina for the female. “Madrino” on page 198 is a 
grammatical hermaphrodite indeed. 

The official Spanish title of the Tomé church was “La Purisima 
Concepcion,” which can also be stated in the more modern “La Inmacu- 
lada Concepcion.” The day of this feast has always been December 8. 
If the Tomé fiesta happens to be observed now on September 8, feast of 
the Birth or Nativity of Mary, it is because some priest in later times 
changed the fiesta’s observance. Still, this does not warrant the author’s 
impossible statement that the title should be “La Natividad de la Jm- 
maculada Conception.” Bad liturgy and bad spelling. 

P. 197. “Nana Virgen,” an ugly expression at that, cannot mean 
“Grandmother Virgin,” grammatically or theologically. Neither is it 
truly Catholic or Spanish in concept. Nana primarily means “mother” 
or “mammy,” and the term was being uttered by Latin babies long be- 
fore Caesar crossed the Rubicon. While not entirely vulgar, this word 
never rose above the common or what we call the familiar form of ex- 
pression. In Spanish it still is a familiar term for “mother,” with its 
corresponding partner, tata, for “father.” Generally, one does not apply 
it to one’s own parents, and it is usually employed by an adult addressing 
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a child: “Quién es tu tata? Quién es tu nana?” (“Who is your father? 
Who is your mother?”) 

Secondarily, nana can mean not only “grandmother,” but any other 
woman who helps nurse or at least rear a child, like the “mammy” of 
the American South. Truly Spanish folks would think it almost blas- 
phemous to apply such a term to the Virgin Mother, but not so the 
Pueblo Indian and the genizaro. In their limited grasp of Spanish, Tata 
Dios and Nana Virgen were their expressions for God and the Virgin 
Mary. 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception holds that Mary her- 
self was conceived free from the stain of original sin, or Adam’s curse, 
through the foreseen and fore-applied merits of Christ’s Redemption, 
since she was to give the God-Man His human body. The author seems 
to think that the phrase refers to the conception of Christ in Mary, and 
hence her interpretation of the “pregnant Virgin.” As for the practice 
in Tomé of taking several images of the Santo Nino in procession with 
the local statue of Mary, whatever its title, on the feast of the Visita- 
tion, it is a very pretty custom; but I never knew, nor is there evidence 
for it, that the Franciscans introduced it wherever they went, as the 
author states. Champions of the Immaculate Conception they were, and 
they did inaugurate the Visitation feast, but let us not mix other irrele- 
vant details in the same pot. Moreover, the feast commemorating the 
visit of Mary and her unborn Child to Elizabeth, mother of John the 
Baptist, is July 2, and not June 2. 

P. 200. About the head and hands of the Soledad statue coming 
from Portugal — is this another facet of the Portuguese myth? If this 
was a modern purchase and importation, there is no historical or logistic 
problem involved. But if it is a very old statue, we would like to have 
some reference data, especially research folks interested in old santos 
or in 18th-century commerce between New Mexico and the outside world. 

Pp. 208, 218. Custos (plural: custodes) is the Latin word for 
“guard” or “warden” which the Franciscans used exclusively for a cer- 
tain major prelate, in New Mexico the Padre Custodio or Father Custos 
of the Custody. It was never, never used otherwise in New Mexico’s long 
history. I believe the author fell in love with its looks and sound, and 
then applied it wrongly in two instances to laymen assisting the secular 
priest. 

Thus far my observations, having skipped many other minor items 
for lack of time. As already noted, there are several more errors in 
Spanish grammar and spelling, even to the careless transcription of 
the title and legend (p. 214) so plainly discernible on the photograph 
of the “Healer” facing page 195. Let me repeat that I do appreciate the 
author’s industry and interest in New-Mexicana, and offer these com- 
ments humbly, however brusque they may sound in driving home a point, 
to help clarify and expand our knowledge of our region’s rich and varied 
history. 

FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE CHARLES BENT PAPERS 
(Continued ) 


Taos March 26th 1846 
Mr. M. Alvaraze 
Sir 
The Priest Martinis appeares determined to suffer no one in 
authority heare, unless he submits to be dictated to by the priest. 
Jose Marie Valdess some dayes passed received a decree from the 
Govenor directing him to doe justice betwean Ortibize,115 and Juan 
Manuel Lucero, today he was prepaired to continue this sute, (having 
comenced some dayes passed) Lucero made his apperenc at the justices 
accompanyed by the priest, Lucero handed in a repesentation, anulling 
the decree of the Govenor etc which was red, this representation is 
dated the 20th inst, and presented today, you will se the rascality 
of this at first sight. At the commencement of this sute Lee had 
sellected Cornellio as his ombre bueno,116 at that time thare was no 
objections made to him, the nex day when they ware about to continue 
the bussiness Lucero objected to Cornellio on the groundes of his 
b[e]Jing related to Valdess the justice. today when the priest arrived 
at the justices he told him that he had come to defend his brotherin- 
law Lucero, the justice told him he could not admit him to due so, one 
word brought on an other while Valdess told the priest, his place was 
in the Church and ordered him to hold his toung or leav the office the 
Priest submitted, or pusibly he should have bean kicked out of the 
office, Valdess goes to se the Govenor, he wishes a representation to 
him. I have taken the liberty to direct him to you, as a the person 
most capible of making this representation I hope you will due me 
the favor to assist him in this all you can Beaubean & Lee also are 
anctious that you should doe so; it is not only Valdess that is interested 
in having a stop to Mr. Priest medling, we are all interested and if 
Valdess suceades we shall all be benifitted. he will not let people act 
for themselves, but he must interfear in every mans bussiness. You 
can make enquires of those that know theas matters better than we 
doe, wethr it is nessary that he should make representation formerly, 
"41416. Charlie Autobee (or Ortebee) carried the news of Governor Bent’s murder to 
Bent’s Fort. Ina Wilson Cason, The Bent Brothers on the Frontier, p. 338 (Master of 
Arts Thesis, University of New Mexico, 1939). 

Charles Ortibus is listed as a juror in Taos in 1847. New Mexico Historicat Re- 
VIEW, 1:28. 

116. The trial by hombres buenos, or good men, is one of the established legal 
tribunals when either of the parties demand it, and is similar to our trial by jury; the 
difference being in the number, the hombres buenos usually consisting of three or five, 
as they may be ordered by the magistrate, or requested by the litigants, and our jury 
of twelve. Edwin Bryant, What I saw in California; being the journal of a tour, p. 423 


(Santa Ana, California: The Fine Arts Press, 1936). Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the 
Prairies, 1:234 (Philadelphia, 1849). 
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or by officio11? to the Govenor I have made a note which Valdess has 
of some pointes on which he should touch in his representation, if 
you think it advisable, he has all the paprs with him which throw light 
on the case you can draw your inferences and complaint from theas. 
It can be proven heare by ex justices that the Priest is in the habbit 
of medling in thare functions. We have no nuse heare, I have bean 
prepairing to visit Santafe for several dayes in company of Blair & 
George, but in consiquence of the sickness of one of my children I have 
defered it, but shall shortely se you. 

Tell Franciaes, that I have received all the articles of the deseased 
Crombeck, that the justice received of the Apachies, except those he 
paid out, and shall send them to him by first safe opportunity. Doe 
all you can to give the Pr[i]est a hoist. Valdess is redy and willing 
to go through with it. 

Youres Respectfuly 
C Bent 


P. S. Juan Manuel Lucero left this morning early, you will asser- 
tain wether it is better for Valdess to tarry for his representation, 
or go on imeadiately to the Govenor so as to be with him as early or 
before Lucero, doe for the best. 


CB 


Taos Aprill 1st 1846 
D" Manuel Alvaraze 


Sir 

I received your two letters by Pasqual Martines. In answer to the 
request you make about the man Stanly,!15 he is not in the vally, I 
am told he is in Albicue [Abiquiu], I will be on the lookout for you[r] 
papers last [lost] by Calburn.119 I this morning started Estes 12° express 
to the fort to have your goodes brought in, he expectes to be thare 
on the 5th, if so I think the waggons will leave on the 7 or 8 as all was 
reddy at a momentes warning. Lee and Ortibize leave today for the 
U. S. by way of the Sangre de Cristo. 

Report reached hear last sunday night, that the Youtaws, had 
driven off, Juan Andress, and Grigorio Luceros, Stock from near the 


117. See note 108. 

118. Gregg mentions “Mr. E. Stanley, who spent many years in the New Mexican 
capital.” Commerce of the Prairies, pp. 90, 339. See the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography for John Mix Stanley. 

119. “Norris Colburn, a resident of St. Louis, was a brother-in-law of Eugene 
and Thomas Leitensdorfer. Weekly Reveille, Apr. 19, 1847.” Quoted in Webb, Adven- 
ture ..., p. 41 note. 

120. “Estis’s tavern’ at Taos is mentioned in Garrard, Wah-To-Yah ... , p. 198. 
Asa Estis is listed as a member of the Taos Grand Jury in 1847. New Mexico Hisrori- 
CAL REviEW, 1:25. George H. Estes is listed as a partner in the Scolly land grant at 
the junction of the Mora and Sapello creeks as of March 29, 1843. Twitchell, Old Santa 
Fe, p. 236 note. 
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morra Thare has an expedittion of about 60 men gon out to intercept 
theas Indians, as they come into the vally of the del Norte, above this. 
They have ample time to doe so, but they will not se the Indians (too 
slow) 

Thare was an other reporte reached heare yesterday that thare 
ware a large body of Youtaws & Nabijos on the other side of the del 
Norte above this, nothing certain in this reporte. Tell Frances [?]121 
that I will send his mules, and goodes, down by the first safe 
opportunity. 

Youres Respectfully 
Chas Bent 


(To be continued) 


121. Difficult to read. It might be Jose Francisco Leyva, a clergyman and politi- 
cian. Bloom in Old Santa Fe, 2:135; or Lessaun, Lessare. 





Book Reviews 


We Fed Them Cactus. By Fabiola Cabeza de Baca. Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 1954. Pp. x, 186. 
Spanish glossary. Index. $3.50. 


Books about the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plains, of 
Texas and New Mexico have not been numerous, and few 
if any have been written by descendants of the earliest Span- 
ish settlers in that region. We Fed Them Cactus has the 
unique distinction of being a Spanish American history of 
the Llano. The author is a descendant of Don Luis Maria 
Cabeza de Baca, who in 1823 received a grant of land in the 
Las Vegas area totalling half a million acres. Much of this 
vast tract extended south and east over the Staked Plains, a 
vast plateau extending into northwest Texas and containing 
hills, peaks, mesas, canyons and valleys. During the eight- 
eenth century, the Staked Plains were a great gap of land 
roamed by the Indians and acting as a barrier between the 
French settlements along the Mississippi and the Spanish 
colonies along the Rio Grande. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury after the Independence of Mexico, the large landowners 
of northeastern New Mexico began to send their sheep and 
cattle into the Llano, and it is this period down to the near 
present which the author describes. 

The opening chapters, which deal with the routine of life 
at a ranchhouse and branding corral, are personalized and 
interesting, especially such details as how the Spanish con- 
structed a weather chart by designating each successive day 
of the New Year as a month and then balancing it against 
the next twelve days in reverse, i.e., January 1 and January 
24 as the forecast for weather in January; January 2 and 
January 23 as the forecast for February, and so forth. Mrs. 
Gilbert tells about the time Santiago Estrada, the chore boy, 
persisted in singing a song so mournful that everyone in the 
roundup was becoming melancholy. Finally, El Cuate (The 
Twin) who was camp cook offered to buy the song, after 
which the boy could sing it only with his permission. San- 
tiago offered to sell for a valuable quirt, and El Cuate said, 
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“The quirt is yours, and the tune is mine. From now on you 
cannot use it without my permission.” 

As the book progresses, the chapters on the Knights of 
Labor or “White Caps,” on Vicente Silva, leader of the 
Society of New Mexican Bandits, and on the coming of the 
homesteaders retell with new and graphic data some of the 
most exciting events in the story of New Mexico. Don Graci- 
ano, the author’s father, never really welcomed the “‘nesters” 
on the Llano, for he predicted that there was not enough 
rainfall to sustain their crops and those who broke the soil 
would contribute to drouth and the blowing dust of later 
years. Drouth in 1918 forced Don Graciano to move large 
numbers of his cattle to northern New Mexico and to burn 
prickles from the cactus so it could substitute for the grass 
which was gone. Thus came the title of the book. But one 
must add that Don Graciano did more than employ the re- 
sources of the land to feed his cattle. He also used the full 
resources of his mind and heart to care for his children, his 
workers, and those who were a part of his community, even 
the “Milo Maizes” as he called the farmers whose manners 
and ways were different from his own. Mrs. Fabiola Baca 
Gilbert’s book should interest many readers because of its 
informative observations on the land grants during the 
American Occupation and the days when Las Vegas looked 
upon both Santa Fe and Albuquerque as the villages of New 
Mexico. 


University of New Mexico T. M. PEARCE 


Beyond the Cross Timbers: The Travels of Randolph B. 
Marcy, 1812-1887. By W. Eugene Hollon. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 270. Illustra- 
tions, index. $4.00. 


This is really the biography of an Army officer who, as the 
title suggests, did among other things some exploring in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico a century ago. 

Randolph B. Marcy was graduated from West Point in 
1832, ranking 29th in a class of 45. His more brilliant class- 
mates generally left the service, but Marcy, unable to better 


‘ 
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himself, stuck it out, though he complained about the poor 
pay, slow promotion, and “the dogs life that I am obliged to 
lead.” He saw much garrison duty with units of the Fifth 
Infantry Regiment in Wisconsin and Michigan, and then in 
the Southwest. 

Marcy suffered frequently from some ailment which Hol- 
lon suspects was “an asthmatic affliction.” This kept him out 
of the Black Hawk War, and probably was the reason why 
he was assigned to recruiting duty at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, during most of the Mexican War. 

Readers who expect Indian hostilities will be disap- 
pointed. Though Marcy is rated an expert on Indians, and 
dealt with them occasionally during his many years on the 
frontier, there is no suggestion that he ever shot an Indian 
or was fired upon by one. True, he did participate in scouting 
expeditions against the Seminoles in Florida for two months 
in 1857, and may have exchanged a few shots with shadows 
in the swamps. 

Marcy’s life which had been routine for many years be- 
came more strenuous in 1849 when he was given command 
of a military detachment escorting California-bound emi- 
grants along a new route from Fort Smith, Arkansas to 
Santa Fe. Success in this venture brought him other explor- 
ing assignments, the most noteworthy taking him to the 
sources of the Red River in 1852. 

In 1857-58 he served in the Mormon War. He won na- 
tional recognition for leading a winter expedition from what 
is now southwestern Wyoming to New Mexico to obtain 
horses, mules, and relief supplies. This was his most spectac- 
ular and most dangerous expedition, for he and his party of 
73 were lucky to get through the deep snow and bitter cold 
alive, and they suffered intensely (one death). 

On his various expeditions Marcy was fortunate in hav- 
ing expert guides: the Delaware Indians, Black Beaver and 
John Bushman; Josiah Gregg’s guide, the Comanche, Ma- 
nuel; Jim Baker and Tim Goodale. However, it was an obscure 
packer, Miguel Alona, who extricated Marcy’s Mormon War 
relief expedition from an almost hopeless predicament and 
led it through to New Mexico. 
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In following Marcy from post to post on the frontier, 
Hollon gives a valuable picture of Army life in the period. 
As usual the frontier was rough on women. Mrs. Marcy, who 
was a product of an Eastern finishing school, could stand 
just so much. Three servants were small compensation for 
loneliness, hardships, and privations. Of course, the two 
Marcy daughters had to be educated in the East. In 1852 
Mrs. Marcy gave up trying to spend most of her time at 
frontier Army posts, and moved permanently to the East. 
Frequent family separations made life miserable for the 
Marcys but produced a rich by-product. Hollon labels “in- 
dispensable’ the 500 family letters that have been preserved. 
Among other things these letters document parental maneu- 
vering for a mariage de convenance for the Marcy’s eldest 
daughter. 

Promotions came slowly for Marcy: captain, 1846; major, 
1858. In the Civil War, however, he became brigadier general 
of Volunteers, and served as chief of staff for his son-in-law, 
General George B. McClellan, in the Army of the Potomac. 
After Lincoln removed McClellan, Marcy spent the rest of 
the War inspecting militia troops in the West. For many 
years after the War he traveled through the West and South- 
west in the capacity of Inspector General. He ranked as 
permanent brigadier general from 1868 to his retirement in 
1881. 

One of Marcy’s best claims to fame is that he wrote three 
books: Prairie Traveller (1859) ; Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border (1866) ; and Border Reminiscences (1871). 

To this reviewer Hollon’s attempt to make a great, heroic 
figure of Marcy does not quite succeed, but he does the best 
he can with the material he has to work with. Whatever one 
may conclude about the stature of Marcy, the book is emi- 
nently readable and interesting, and the product of thorough- 
going research; and it affords many insights into the history 
of the United States in the 19th century. It is a job well done, 
and the University of Oklahoma Press, as well as the author, 
deserves congratulations. 


University of Wyoming T. A. LARSON 
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The Southern Claims Commission. By Frank W. Klingberg. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 261. Appendixes, bibliography, index. 
$3.50 (University of California Publications in History, 
vol. 50). 


This monograph is a detailed examination of a federal 
commission which for nearly ten years (1871-1880) con- 
sidered the claims of “loyal’’ southerners to compensation 
for quartermaster and commissary supplies which they had 
made available (sometimes involuntarily) to the union 
armies. Although, as the title suggests, this study is limited 
in its scope, it nevertheless throws much light upon one of 
the most tragic groups of the Civil War era, namely the 
southern unionists. 

Perhaps no propaganda stereotype of the war was more 
effectively exploited in the North than atrocity stories of 
attacks upon southern whites who refused to abandon their 
loyalty to the union. While Andrew Johnson, “Parson” 
Brownlow, Andrew J. Hamilton and similar political orators 
who addressed northern audiences were able to identify 
themselves with the leadership of this resistance movement, 
rumors circulated that “Leagues of Loyalty” were being or- 
ganized in the South to uphold the cause of the federal gov- 
ernment there. Indeed the Belgian patriots of the first World 
War or the underground of World War II might be compared 
in popular esteem with the North’s admiration for the cour- 
age of the Civil War unionists. But with the coming of 
reconstruction these southern unionists became still more of 
a paradox, for although they had been shunned and perse- 
cuted by Confederate sympathizers in the South during the 
war, the northern Radicals in Congress during the recon- 
struction years linked these same unionists with disloyalty 
by the mere fact of their southern residence. Through the 
dogma of “constructive treason,” civil disabilities imposed 
upon them by federal statutes could be removed if at all only 
by positive evidence of individual loyalty. 

One of the earliest disabilities suffered by the southern 
unionists was incorporated in a law of July 4, 1864, which 
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forbade the quartermaster and commissary generals of the 
union army to pay unionists for army supplies which had 
been acquired from them in insurrectionary States, although 
these officers might continue to honor such obligations in 
non-secessionist States. It was only in 1871, when the Rad- 
icals’ grip on reconstruction policies had begun to slip that 
the Border States’ and southern leaders in Congress were 
able to push through a partial relief measure in the form of 
a bill to institute a southern claims commission to consider 
the unionists’ claims to these payments. Even then the legis- 
lation required that Congress itself must have the final word 
in awards to such claimants. The appointees of the three- 
member commission were carefully selected to represent the 
Radicals’ point of view. 

Professor Klingberg prefaces his investigation of the 
Southern Claims Commission with introductory chapters on 
the origins of southern unionism, a discussion of the “twilight 
citizenship” or constitutional questions pertinent to the 
unionists, and an assiduous tracking of the southern claims 
commission bill through the congressional maze. Following 
this there are chapters on the commission’s operating tech- 
niques (including its relations with its southern agents), the 
rigid loyalty test which required the claimants to present 
evidence of continuous loyalty to the union throughout the 
war, and an analysis of the complicated evaluations of prop- 
erty surrendered to the union armies. The property “fur- 
nished or taken” most often was livestock, corn, fodder, fence 
rails, and lumber. On occasion, however, other items, even 
dishes, candlesticks, Irish linen, coffee mills, and drugs were 
appropriated. The commission, however, refused to enter- 
tain claims for damages due to plunder or devastation. A 
revealing summary of the geographical distribution of these 
claims indicates that although the largest number of claims 
came from Virginia and Tennessee, many of the claimants 
who requested $10,000 or more were from Louisiana and 
Mississippi. The monograph concludes with a brief review 
of the federal government’s action on southern claims after 
the commission’s expiration, and a consideration of the 
political reorientation of the southern unionists. 
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Both because of the inflexibility of the commission’s 
standards and the proscriptive inclinations of Congress 
(which cut off new claim applications in 1873), the quarter- 
master and commissary claims never became a raid upon the 
treasury. A total of 22,298 claims was filed, amounting to 
$60,258,150.44, but the amount awarded by Congress upon 
recommendation of the commission was only $4,636,920.69. 
Klingberg estimates that not more than one out of four 
southern unionists eligible to do so ever filed a claim with the 
commission. Hedged in with qualifications and limitations, 
the activities of the Southern Claims Commission could have 
had little influence in the reunification of the estranged sec- 
tions of the nation. In the end the southern unionist, always 
an exponent of individualism, turned his back upon a north- 
ern political alliance and joined the “Solid South.” 

Ample documentation and a full bibliography of manu- 
script and printed sources indicate that much of the research 
for this volume was done in the National Archives and the 
Library of Congress, especially in the papers of the commis- 
sion. The author prints useful statistical tables, a map 
indicating the distribution of claims, and a series of ap- 
pendixes, one of which is a reproduction of the awesome 
eighty questions which were used to test the loyalty of each 
claimant. 

One of the most interesting features of the study is the 
many excerpts from specific cases which give flashes of in- 
sight into the social conditions and psychological attitudes 
of the post-bellum South. Since the cases have been selected 
only from the 710 claims for $10,000 or more which the com- 
mission presented to Congress, and the more than 21,000 
smaller claims receive scant attention save in the statistics, 
the study, in spite of a wealth of details, lacks a certain degree 
of completeness. There also is insufficient proof of the 
author’s contention that because some of the unionists lived 
in commercial centers of the South they were for that reason 
drawn by commercial ties to the union. Many a southern 
merchant who was indebted to northern creditors proved Po- 
lonius’ adage that a “loan oft loses both itself and friend” 
by becoming an ardent southern nationalist. Moreover it 
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may also be doubted that all Louisiana Germans were south- 
ern counterparts of Carl Schurz. Finally, a confused state- 
ment (p. 189) dates the Pargoud case decision by the 
Supreme Court in 1863. This is obviously an error, especially 
since the author himself states (p. 91) that it was decided 
in the 1871 term. 


University of New Mexico GEORGE WINSTON SMITH 


Champion of Reform: Manuel Abad y Queipo. By Lillian 
Estelle Fisher. New York: Library Publishers, 1955. Pp. 
xi, 314. $6.00. 


In this volume on the life of Abad y Queipo, Dr. Fisher 
describes his life as a young priest and his rise to fame in 
Guatemala and later as a bishop in Michoacan. His life was 
indeed tragic. He constantly bombarded the Crown with his 
ideas for economic, social, clerical, and political reforms 
which he believed were essential for New Spain, but his 
energy and foresight alienated him from both church and 
sovereign. A man of such stature had no place in the Spanish 
world at the turn of the nineteenth century. 

Although Bishop Abad y Queipo denounced the movement 
for independence led by Hidalgo, he nevertheless became 
embroiled with the Spanish inquisition. The later part of 
his life, which he spent in the mother country, was a troubled 
and unhappy period; he finally managed to get his name 
cleared by the inquisition in 1818 only to become involved 
in differences with Ferdinand VII. The king had him ar- 
rested and imprisoned in a convent where he died in 1825. 

It might seem strange, perhaps, to criticize a scholarly 
volume for too great a dependence upon manuscript sources, 
but it is this concentration which unfortunately prevents Dr. 
Fisher’s biography from being a definitive work. Had she 
used the material available, for example, in the work of Dr. 
Nettie Lee Benson and Castillo Led6n and the articles pub- 
lished by Historia Mexicana and Abside and worked it in 
with her own sources the result would have been an impor- 
tant book. For example, Dr. Fisher delineates clearly Abad 
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y Queipo’s position with regard to Mexican independence, 
but because she has not used recently published material the 
total picture of the independence period remains vague and 
blurred. 


University of Missouri WALTER V. SCHOLES 


The Last War Trail. By Robert Emmitt. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 333. Maps, illustra- 
tions, bibliographical essay, bibliography, index. $4.50. 


This is not history in the normal sense. Probably the 
author did not intend that it should be. Sometimes the reader 
feels that he is with the Utes, listening to one of their old men 
relate a tale of the hard winter of 1878, of the coming of the 
agent Meeker, of the farming venture, of the plowing up of 
pasture land which threatened the welfare of the horse, a 
measure of Ute wealth and prestige. 

Mr. Emmitt affords us a rare opportunity to see the Ute 
through the eyes of Ute Indians. In some ways, The Last 
War Trail does for the Ute what The Delight Makers, and 
The Man Who Killed The Deer do for the Pueblo Indians, 
and what Traders to the Navajos does for the Navajo. All of 
these allow the “European mind” some insight, although 
often clouded, into the “Indian mind.” There has been too 
little “‘meeting of the mind” between the American Indian 
and the American European. 

To the historian this will seem a somewhat romanticized 
divergence from the old story of the white man’s invasion 
of land that had for centuries been held by a particular group 
of Indians. Although he may argue with Mr. Emmitt on 
interpretation and use of evidence, the historian-reader will 
be grateful to the author for the effort he has made to present 
evidence from both the Indian viewpoint and that of the 
white man. 

The anthropologist will not be completely satisfied with 
the author’s use of ethnological data, but I believe he will 
appreciate Mr. Emmitt’s effort to discover and consider it. 
There is a real need for further historical-ethnological study 
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of the Ute, as there is of almost all of the other Indian groups 
of the Southwest. 

Once the ancestors of the Ute held approximately two- 
thirds of the state of Utah, and much of Colorado. The present 
northern New Mexico, northwest Texas, and western Okla- 
homa were also familiar to them. The first United States 
treaty with the Ute was made in 1849. In this the Ute merely 
recognized the right of the United States to govern them. 
No boundaries were set. 

Actually the trimming away of Ute territory did not 
legally begin until 1863, when the Utes gave up the San Luis 
Valley. Formal boundaries were set in 1868, and the United 
States agreed to keep its citizens out of an area comprising 
approximately the western third of Colorado (the western 
slopes of the Rockies), by armed force if necessary. 

The invasion began at once. Some gold, but particularly 
silver, was discovered in the San Juan mountains. In 1873 
the Utes, under pressure, gave up almost four million acres 
of rich mineral land. This merely whetted the appetite of 
the land-hungry Coloradoans. 

In 1878 the Southern Utes were forced officially to leave 
northern New Mexico, which they, it seems unknowingly, 
had lost in 1868. There were then two agencies for the Ute 
in Colorado: one which was headquarters for Ouray, desig- 
nated head chief of the Utes, in southern Colorado, and the 
other on the White River in northern Colorado. 

It was to this northern agency that Nathan C. Meeker 
came in the spring of 1878. Meeker was a writer by vocation, 
a farmer by avocation, and an idealist by nature. What he 
wanted the White River Utes to accomplish he felt certain 
was for their temporal and spiritual salvation. The Indians 
were not convinced. Pressures from both inside and outside 
the reservation were more than the Indian temperament 
could stand and more than their agent could cope with. When 
Meeker called on Major Thornburgh for aid the fat was in | 
the fire. 

It wasn’t planned that way. Neither the Utes nor the 
troops really wanted a fight, but somehow it occurred. The 
people of Colorado were now able to bring pressure on the 
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President and Congress to rid Colorado of this threat to the 
peace and safety of its citizens. 

In 1880 Congress decided that the Utes must go. The 
White River Utes were to join the Utah Utes on the Uintah 
Reservation. The other Utes of Colorado, after the death of 
Ouray, were all forced to leave Colorado with the exception 
of three bands designated as Southern Utes who were allowed 
to remain on that narrow strip of land in southwestern Colo- 
rado to be called the Consolidated Ute Reservation. 

The wife of Ouray, Chipeta, was persuaded that on the 
new Uncompahgre Reservation set aside for them in Utah, 
an irrigation project would be developed and the Utes would 
be able to progress. A visit to the area today helps one under- 
stand why Chipeta was somewhat bitter toward Washington 
in her later life. 

Mr. Emmitt tells an interesting story. I have enjoyed it. 
I believe you will. 


Brigham Young University S. LYMAN TYLER 
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